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The Shape of Things 


REPEAL OF THE NEUTRALITY ACT MIGHT 


scem a mere formality after the issuance of the Pres 


dent's shoot-on-sight order to American naval patrols 
One by one the provisions of the act have been whittled 
away by legal Interpretations of administrative ruling 


} 


The zones into which American ships are forbidden to 
enter have been gradually reduced, first by executive in 
terpretation, more recently by Attorney General Biddl 

opinion that Eire and all but five of Britain's overscas 
possessions are excluded from the terms of the act. The 
State Department further weakened the act by its ruling 
that Americans es aping from the war zone may travel on 
belligerent ships. The provision barring loans to bellig 


ive 


progran 


erents was long since scuttled by the Iend-lea ! 
In fact, the whole policy of all-out aid to the countries 
I 


resisting aggression stands in direct contradiction to the 
isolationist philosophy underlying the Neutrality Act. 
But though the act has been circumvented in many re- 
spects, it still remains a formidable barricr to our prescnt 
national policy. It prevents us from arming our mef hant 
ships and from using American-flag vesscls for the shy 

ment of lend-lcase cargoes to Britain or European Russia. 
Administration leaders naturally dislike the prospect of 
a Congressional battle over repeal, but a showdown must 
be risked. Repeal by nullification is a subterfuge which 
should be abandoned in the interest of defense and of 


honesty. 
/ »” 


JAPAN'S REFUSAL TO OFFER EVEN HALFWAY 
decent terms to China appears to have saved this coun- 


try, temporarily at least, from a humiliating compromis« 


I 
with Tokyo. Instead of abandoning its aggressive aims, 
as some dispatches had indicated it would, thi Jay nie 

government has officially, through its Forcign Minister, 
reaffirmed its determination to establish a “new order in 
East Asia,” and pointed to Manchoukuo as an illustration 
of the new order. Reports from the Far East indicate 
that the danger of a Japanese invasion of Siberia has in 
creased considerably in the past weck as a result of Nazi 
successes 1n the West. Fear that Japanese prot its to 
Moscow against floating mines ar part of the stage sct 


ta 


ting for invasion has led the Soviets to withdraw a num 
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ber of the wives and children of the embassy staff in 
Tokyo. The Soviets are also reported to be strengthening 
their military and naval defenses in the Far East. A 
Japanese attack, if it is to come, must be made within 
the next fortnight or so, for winter comes early and ts 
extraordinarily severe in this region and the Japanese 


have shown themselves to be bad cold-weather fighters. 


» 


THERE COULD BE NO WISER CHANGE THAN 
that which has taken the Office of Export Control from 
the hands of Brigadier General R. L. Maxwell and placed 
it in those of Vice-President Wallace, with Milo Perkins 
in charge. The administration of the Office of Export 
Control by General Maxwell has been legalistic, petti- 
fogging, and sympathetic toward appeasement. It was 
his office which whittled down the President's “embargo” 
on aviation gas for Japan to aviation gas of a certain 


ntent, negated the scrap embargo for months by 


_— 


limiting it to No. 1 heavy melting, and exempted most of 
our machine tools from the embargo on basic necessities 
of the defense program. By placing the Office of Export 
Control under the new Economic Defense Board the 
President moved this vital bureau farther away from the 
State Department. The Vice-President, as chairman of 
hat board, made the best of choices when he picked 
Perkins to administer the duties of the Office of Export 
Control. Perkins 1s not an appeaser or a pettifogger or a 
hat, but one of the most progressive and able 
inistrators in the New Deal. Economic warfare 


1 


should now take on new vigor and meaning. 
* 


REACTIONS TO LINDBERGH'S SPEECH AT 
Des Moines continue, two weeks after the event, to be 

rorous and almost universally unfavorable. Scarcely a 
newspaper has failed to rebuke the ex-colonel. With the 

ception of Senator Nye, no one of any consequence 
has ventured a public defense of Lindbergh's antt- 

mitism, and even a few case-hardened fellow-travelers, 
like Hugh Johnson, Arthur Capper, and Herbert K. 
Hyde, have fallen away. The Keep America Out of 
War Congress, organization of liberal and radical non- 
interventionists, entered a prompt demurrer. Washington 
observers report that anti-Semitism, which a few weeks 


I 
ago cropped out almost daily in sp eches on the floor of 


PI 
Congress, has not made a single appearance since the 
Des Moines incident. Probably the most effective, though 
indirect, answer to Lindbergh was the action taken at 
the American Legion convention in Milwaukee, which 
to the surprise of most people gave the government's 
foreign policy a blanket indorsement. The convention 
was remarkable for the absence of Lindbergh-America 
First sentiment. Even the resolution favoring aid to Rus- 


sia passed with a comfortable majority. On the whole the 


i 


The NATI )\ 


attempt to inject anti-Semitism and other forms of N 
demagogy into the discussion of foreign policy s¢ 
have backfired. 

% 
THE NOMINATION OF J. M. KEYNES AS 
director of the Bank of England is a portent of th 
lution by consent which many recent visitors hay 
served to be making rapid progress in Britain. I 
institution over which Sir Montagu Norman ha 
sided for so many years is perhaps the last British st 
hold of nineteenth-century financial orthodoxy. Wi 
protagonist of managed moncy and a compensat« 
omy penetrating its thick walls we can be sure t 
will not return to the cult of the golden calf. Sir M 
tagu, however, is not yet ready to surrender all. 
semi-annual meeting of the bank’s shareholders 
nounced that although he has reached the retirin; 
of seventy he was going to remain in office for a t 
third term. It is a tribute to the power residing 
semi-official but privately owned Bank of Englan 
he has lasted so long in the face of constant attack. H 
obstinacy was rightly blamed for Britain’s effort 
introduce the pre-1914 gold standard after the last 
an effort which cost the country millions of unemp! 
He took an active part behind the scenes in the p 
conspiracy which overthrew the second Labor g 
ment in 1931. Finally, as friend and admirer 
Schacht, Sir Montagu Norman was one of the bul 
of appeasement during the Chamberlain era. It 
ironical fact that Norman, always an opponent of | 
economy at home, should have lent his moral support: 
Schacht, who did so much to adapt Keynes's i 
Hitler's purposes. Now Keynes, who already has 
position of great influence at the Treasury, is g 
have a chance to wield a new economic broom 
dusty recesses of Britain’s financial holy of holies. 


> 
NAZI TERROR HAS SO FAR FAILED TO STEM 


the upsurge of popular resistance to Hitler’s ru 
the captive countries. Berlin admits that at least 2% 
persons, including women, have been put to death sine 
August 1, most of them victims of the barbarous pri 
tice of shooting hostages. In Norway mass arrests cot 
tinue, and the Quislingites are said to be trying to £ 
hold of trade-union archives preparatory to staging! 
mass trial of labor leaders. In France conditions 3 
rapidly approaching open insurrection despite the sh 
ing of some thirty-five patriots in reprisal for attacks « 
the German armed forces and their French puppets. T™ 
extent and strength of the ferment within France can * 
roughly gauged by the extreme measures taken to s 
press its manifestations. In addition to the indiscrin 
shooting of hostages, a strict eight-o'clock curfew M4 
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alt ther 


imposed in Paris. Marshal Petain has mad« 
peal to the French people asking that they cease 

r attacks upon the Nazis. In Belgium the Nazis have 
a warning that at least five hostages will be shot 
every German attacked. By such acts of repression 


the Nazis have forfeited all hope of winnin 


g support 
< si 
: 


the conquecrcd | COpIcs 
i A 


~ 


LAGUARDIA’S SUPPORTERS WERI 


pprehensive last week over the results in the 


New York City primaries. Although he won the Repub 


a 


nomination from John R. Davies, who campaigned 
an anti-New Deal isolationist, the Mayor ran behind 
QO counties and Was strongly opposed in two more. 

ly disquieting was the surprisingly low total vote, 
rpreted by some observers as a sign of the apathy on 
Democrats have been counting to reduce LaGuar- 

dia's strength among indepx ndent voters. Leftist victories 
American Labor Party primary, in which LaGuar- 


| was unopposed, gave an additional issue to the Demo- 


} 


and further endangered his chances of reelection. 


[roubled reform leaders found no solace in the accept- 
speech of William O'Dwyer, Democratic nominee, 

who denounced anti-Semitism and unequivocally sup- 
President Roosevelt's foreign policy. Although 
Coughlinite influence in the Democratic Party 1s 1n- 
evident, O’'Dwyer’s speech probably upset any 

possibility of uniting the Jewish and interventionist vote 
gainst him. LaGuardia was still the favorite as the 


week closed, but odds were slowly being whittled down 
% 


THE RUMOR THAT PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, 
me unspecified manner, is going to “call off” the 
Congressional elections in 1942 so that he can carry on 
interventionist plans without interference by the 
American people was first launched in the New York 
Daily Neu 


ver since. It is a new version of the old charge that the 


of August 9. It has been going the rounds 


President intends to set up a dictatorship, and it would 
probably have run its course, like the earlier variations 


} 


same theme, if Arthur Krock. Washington cditor 
of the New York Times, had not given it status in his 
umn of September 18. In his blandest manner Mr. 
Krock not only took the rumor seriously; he wrote as if 
only question now was how this legerdemain might 
omplished. “Is There a Way,” ran the headline, 


Dispense with Elections?” As a matter of fact, his 


own article demonstrated that if anyone as shrewd as 


Mr. Roosevelt really did aspire to become a dictator, he 


uld not choose this particular method. But instead of 


dismissing the rumor, a conclusion which the logic of 


own argument called for, Mr. Krock sent the balloon 
to the air once more in his last paragraph. “But sup- 


the fear now being expressed,” he wrote ominously, 
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THE SECURITIES EXCHANGE COMMISSION IS 


to be commended for its c urage and clearsighteds 
holding that a community of interest between the tw 
firms makes it illegal for J. P. Morgan and Company t 
act as indenture trustee for sccuriti underwritt 
Morgan, Stanley and Company. Th ent, it 

ter, of securities | gislation has already becn \ 
permitting the Morgans and other great pri 

to organize underwriting affiliates. It would have been a 


pity if the SEC had permitted a similar circumvention to 


take place under the Trust Indenture Act of 1940. One 
of the principal duties of the trustee 1s to check cl 

on the underwriter, and obviously this check cannot be 
rclied on when trustce and underwriter arc th uf firm 


or closely linked firms. It is true that partners in J. P 
Morgan and Company recently divested themsclves of 
stock holdings in Morgan, Stanley 
Thomas W. Lamont’s wife, th 


and Company Dut 


Lamont family holding 


corporavuion, and the son and I< gatce ol Hor itio Gates 


Lloyd, Morgan partner, still hold stock in the under- 


writing firm No rulc IS more important for protection 


of investors than that which keeps the functions of 


buyer, seller, and trustee in the money market com- 


pletely independent of each other. Most of the abuses of 


the past have arisen because the same firm or bank acted 
and it is most encouraging to see the SEC 


fall on Morgan and 


as all three, 
hew to this line, though the chips 


( ompany. v 


LAST SEPTEMBER TWO PROMINENT GERMAN 
Dr. Rudolf Hilferding and Dr 


Having been lucky 


anti-fascists, 
Breitscheid, arrived in Marscilles cy 
cnough to obtain American visas, they were about to sail 
for the United States and safety when they were ordered 
back to Arles in unoccupicd France. Five months later, 
so the tale runs, they were informed by the French au- 
thoritics that they were being removed to Vichy so that 
they would not be kidnaped by the Gestapo. Instead, they 
were taken to the demarcation line and turned over to 
the Germans. Last weck it was reported in Berlin that 
Dr. Hilferding had been found hanged in a prison ccll 
somewhere in occupied France 
since been recognized 


and suicide has long 
as a synonym for murder when 
the victim 1s an anti-fascist caught by the Gestapo, The 
death of Dr. Hilferding adds another gruesome entry to 
the record of Nazi brutality, but the complicity and 
sadism of Vichy in the persecution of two helpless men 


sccm to us even more revolting. Our disgust centers 
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nearer hot when we consider that other anti-fascists 
in Frat re headed for th ime fate through being 
ref { American is by our own State Department - 
to which V1 hy S re] resentative 1s still persona grala. 


Strategy and Supplies 
Anglo-American 


Th / icar 
Beaverbrook and W. 


have arrived in Moscow 


Lord 


A. Harriman is reported to 


delegation headed by 


far too many weeks after the 
President and Mr. Churchill first proposed its dispatch 


1 received a prompt reply from Stalin. We hope it 


will now make up for lost time by rapidly concerting 


with the Russians on the general strategy of the 


| 
war, for lack of coordination between Britain, America, 
issia can Only play into the hands of Hitler. 
However much Nazi claims are discounted, there can 
be no denying that the situation on the eastern front 
riorated seriously in the past weck. Leningrad, 


ippears to be holding firm, but the Germans 


I 
have made some progress in clearing its outer defenses 
in the Baltic. In the central district, east of Smolensk, 
the much-advertised Sovict offensive does not seem to 
have developed into more than a series of local counter- 
tt sufficiently weighty to divert Nazi forces from 
rts of the line. It was completely unable to chec k 


the German break-through at Kiev, which, together with 


the advar beyond the neck of the Crimean Peninsula, 
leaves all the eastern Ukraine open to the invaders. Ber- 
| res that thirty Red Army divisions have been 


ithin its pincers ind broken up, but it is prob- 


able that this claim will prove as exaggerated as were 


sin r ones in the past 
Nevertheless, during the last three months Russian 
losses both of men and material have undoubtediy been 


There are plenty of trained reserves 


raps, but the problem of keeping them sup- 

1 with adequate quantities of weapons is not easily 
i d 
1 now that some of the most important Russian 


industrial areas have been overrun. Moscow is urgently 
for pplics f1 ountry and Britain, but 
i king for military action in the west which 


Hitler to divide his forces 
leclared that 


In London au- 
Britain has 


thoritative poke men hav 

1 equipment nor enough men to risk a 
Continental invasion at this date. But even if this proves 
nd pessimistic, Russia cannot expect both a large- 


ion and a flood of war material. 
\ 6 ’ thle 


> SIDI 


campaigning weather is now returning. Throughout the 


is a new British stroke in Libya, where 


mumer the British naval and air forces in the Mediter- 
rancan have kept up an unrelenting attack on the Axis 
lines. At the same time the British army in Egypt 


has been strongly reinforced, and it may be in a position 


The NATIO’ 


not merely to repeat but to better Wavell’s adva: 
last December. The complete conquest of Italian 
remains a strategic objective of the highest imp 
It would provide the best possible guaranty agai: 
attempt by Vichy to hand over its North African o 
to Germany; it would add to the growing demoral 
of the Italians; and it might even open the way 
landing in Sicily. But again the question arises: ( 
Britain afford to reduce its reserves of planes and 
in the Near East for the benefit of Russia an 
undertake a large-scale offensive? 

That is the kind of conundrum for which the M 
conference must find an answer. It must also gi\ 
serious attention to the question of Turkey. R 
from the Balkans suggest that Germany will shortly { 
a showdown with Ankara. The Turkish government : 
be invited to open the Dardanelles to Axis warshij 
to render other assistance in the conquest of the B 
Sea. The penalty, in the event of refusal, would be 
vasion, with the Bulgarians forced to provide 
part of the necessary cannon-fodder. Should Turk 
cide to resist—and most observers believe that it \ 
despite some wavering in the Turkish Cabinet 
would be essential, both on military and_ polit 
grounds, for Britain to render all possible aid. I: 
recent reports from Syria speak of heavy concentrat 
of material on the Turkish frontier ready for imn 
dispatch if Ankara gives the signal. 

To the difficulty of providing against such 
gencies while simultaneously giving full aid 
Soviets must be added the difficulties of commun 
between Russia and the West. The shortest availat 
ply line is to Archangel, but that port is isolat 
the main fighting areas and moreover is barred 
pat 
Iran has thrown open a new route which should 


in the winter. The joint Anglo-Russian occu 
invaluable. But the landing of supplies at the Per 
Gulf involves a fifteen-thousand-mile voyage round t 
Cape from Britain or an almost equally long tri 

the Pacific from the United States. And even whe: 
plies have been put ashore, their delivery to the fi 
front will be handicapped by the limited capacit 
Iranian railroads and highways. 

Despite all such difficulties it is essential that A: 
and Britain pour into Russia all the material which 
possibly be scraped together. With the best will 
world we can hardly expect to make up for mot 
a fraction of what the Red Army has lost in the | 
three months. But every plane and tank counts ai 
only because of military but also because of moral 
The Red Army has shown a tremendous capacity 
dogged resistance; it deserves every encouragement to g 
on resisting inch by inch. It has still vast spaces and vas 
resources behind it. Even if it is being forced t 
more and more ground, it is weakening the Nazis, }« 
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r the 


haps to a greater degree than we can now realize, f 
fruits of attrition are a slow growth. In the past two 
we have shed the complacency which half-per- 

dus to sit back and watch Russia strangle Hitler. 

is all to the good, but we should not rebound vio- 

into the depths of despair. We should rather de- 

nine grimly to get on with our job and to give the 


Russians the aid and hope that will enable them to do 


Speed Lend-Lease A 1d 


N ASKING for an additional $5,985,000,000 for the 
In lease program, President Roosevelt urged that 
there be “no interruption in the flow of aid to those 
countries whose defense is vital to our own.” With his 
request for additional funds there can be no legitimate 
quarrel. It has been evident since last spring that the 
original appropriation of $7 billion was just a begin- 
ng and that several times that amount might be needed 
before Hitler was defeated. But the President's request 
was badly timed in that it came but a few days after his 
singularly disheartening report on the first six months 
of operations under the Lend-Lease Act. The fact is that 
the flow of aid to the countries fighting aggression can 
hardly be described as even a trickle. Excluding food and 
raw materials, the total of defense materials actually ex- 
1 to Britain and China under the act during these 
| six months has amounted to a mere $72,000,000— 
as contrasted with the $1,300,000,000 worth which was 
te transferred from existing stocks of the army and 
No details are given as to exactly how many tanks, 
rs, and fighter aircraft have reached the anti-Axis 
vers since passage of the Lend-Lease Act, but we 
their total value to have been only $34,000,000— 
igh, perhaps, to replace a few days’ losses on the 

rn front. 
Fortunately, as the President points out, these lend- 
ise deliveries do not comprise the only materials that 
ive been moving to the countries defending themselves 
against aggression. Mr. Roosevelt stresses the fact that 
our total exports to the British Empire since the begin- 
ning of the war are valued at approximately $4,400,- 
000,000. That is a huge amount. But its significance can 


nivw } 
Viliy D¢ 


measured if we compare it with Germany's war 
potential. Britain can hope to win the war only if our 


assistance gives it unquestioned material superiority over 
. 


Nazi Germany. This it does not remotely do. For Hitler 
obtained materials worth about $3 billion from France 

during the first year of the occupation, and an 
additional $114 billion worth from the other countries 
of Europe. Thus Germany has obtained as much in one 


year from the occupied regions of continental Europe 
as the whole of the British Empire has received from the 





[ nited States in two year And Gert iny Ss OW! pr 
duction of war erial greatly exc that of the B 
ish Empur 

Practically all the lend-lease assistance so far has gone 
to Britain. A small amount has been given to China i 
the Dutch East Indies, and still smaller amounts to the 
exile armies of Poland, Norw the Netherlands, B 
gium, and Yugoslavia. The country which ts today beat 
ing the brunt of resistance to Hitler—the Sovict Uni 
has received virtually no aid tr t country beyond 
that paid for out of its own tunds. Three months have 


} 


passed since the invasion of Russia provided the demo 
racies with an unexpected new front in the struggle 
against Hitler. During this period the United States has 
advanced a pititul $20,000,000 in credits to the Sovict 
government. Of this, $10,000,000 was advanced against 
gold to be delivered in this country—a credit granted, 
according to Secretary Morgenthau, so that United States 
manufacturers and producers who had been selling to 
Amtorg could get their money promptly. The remaining 
$10,000,000 represented the amount advanced out of 
the $100,000,000 credit to be provided against the de 
livery of Sovict raw materials to this country. So far 
about the only material assistance that the Sovicts have 
received from the United States has been a few tankers 
of high-test gasoline, paid for out of funds previously 
on deposit in this country. 


Ther 


record. The most obvious one 1s the time required t( 


are many factors to explain this disheartening 


1 


expand plants, provide machinery, and fabricate the com- 
plicated weapons of modern warfare. But this does not 
explain the failure of the Administration to turn over 
large amounts of existing army and navy 


as provided ror by Congress. Nor does it bear on our 


equi} ment 


failure to advance material aid to the Soviets while such 
assistance can do some good. For the | lain fact 1S, dc S} ite 
Mr. Harriman’s journey to Moscow, that no real aid has 
been planned for Russia except that forwarded by 
Britain. The United States has made no provision for 
financial assistance on the scale needed. Although the 
President did not explicitly exclude the Soviet Union in 
appealing for a second lend-lease appropriation, it ay 
pears to be gencrally understood that none of these funds 
are to be used for shipments to the eastern front. Pre 
sumably the question of a loan to the Soviets is to be 
considered later. It would seem almost an established 
rule in the American aid program that no country is to 
receive Our assistance until it has resisted aggression for 
at least a year 

Whatever our attitude may be toward the economi 
and political poli ies of the Soviet Union, that country i 
putting up a stubborn and costly fight against Hitler 
Moscow has enough men to carry on the war indefinitely. 


But as more and more of its industrial areas fall under 


Nazi control, it is bound to encounter increasing dif! 
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culty in provisioning and equipping its troops. The east- 
ern front can be maintained through next summer only 
if we provide aid on a tremendous scale. And as past 
experience with the lend-lease program so clearly shows, 
the necessary materials will not be forthcoming even 
next spring unless plans and appropriations are made 
thin the next few weeks. For our own self-preser- 
vation we must somehow shake off the fatal habit of 


pr crastination, 


For a Free World 


BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 


N JUNE 15 a group of men and women met in 
Washington. They repr sented sixteen countries, 


and among them were many leaders of democratic or- 
ganizations and governments. They agreed at that meet- 
ing to found an association and launch a magazine, both 
to carry a name which today must also be a battle cry 
“Free World.” The new movement had one main object 
around which all its varied activities were to revolve. 
Its object was to draw together the tested elements of 
democratic resistance to fascism from every nation to 
form a concentration of experience and devotion, a dy- 
namic center of energy, which would be directed to the 
double task of defeating Hitlerism and preparing the 
groundwork for a democratic peace. 

That was three months ago. Today the Free World 
Association is organized and functioning, and the first 
issue of Free World is on the newsstands. For the first 
time émigrés from all the conquered countries have 
joined with politic il exiles from the fascist states and 
representatives of the 


I 
Americans of the whole hemisphere, north and south, to 


democratic belligerents and with 


form a true “united front’’ against the threat of Nazi 
world dominion. This is a fact from which even the 
most dispirited and cynical must draw hope. Many of 
these persons bear on their bodies or in their minds the 

irs of fascist torture; many more have endured tests 
of fortitude and judgment that would have overwhelmed 
maller natures. Here in this new league of democrats 
are some who will play a major role in constructing a 
more sturdy international society once Hitler's monstrous 
or le r has been abolished 


That they have united with American groups to carry 


on the struggle is itself an omen of the change that is 
lue to come over this country. No matter what desperate 
Hitleresque maneuvers the isolationists may execute, it 


is clear that the United States is destined to be one of 
the last great battlefields in Hitler's world war against 
democracy. We may or may not be spared the full fury 
ot bombing and shelling; we shall not avoid total par- 
ticipation And in that struggle the services of the men 
and women who have brought from Europe and the Far 
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East not only the experience of war itself, includ 

lessons of defeat, but a passionate understanding of 
democracy means and a determination to fight un 

finally established will be worth whole panzer di 
in the battle for freedom. 


In the three months of its existence the Free ‘ 
Association has developed its activities in this } 
and extended them into Latin America and China 
sociations have been started in Cuba, Mexico, Ur 
Chile, Bolivia, Peru, Colombia. More than a h 
local committees in China, originally organized 
the International Peace Campaign, have affiliate 
the association and are carrying on vigorous work 
appeasement. In Europe special envoys of the ass 
have helped organize resistance against Nazi cont 
ways that cannot yet be told. The temporary dir 
the association, Clark Eichelberger, is now in L 
where a branch has also been founded. 

In this country the association has instituted 1 
short-wave broadcasts to Europe and Latin Ameri 
ploying as speakers men and women who use th 
guage of the nations addressed, whose names and r 
are known, and whose words bring encouragement 
honest information. Besides this radio work 
importance in the counter-offensive against Nazi li 


| 
intimidation 


the association is sending speakers t 
ous American cities where local chapters are bcing 
formed. 

But the journal, Free World, is the most striking 
achievement of the group so far. I know what the la 
ing of a magazine involves, and I have been close c1 
to this one to appreciate the energy and courage th 
gone into it. If I may draw on our own past for 
parison, Free World recalls most vividly the Int 
tional Relations Section published as a supplen 
The Nation in the tumultuous years following th 
war. Free World seems to me to offer the same 
bination of high scholarship and fighting spirit th f 
late colleague, William MacDonald, established 
tone of that section. From the introductory drawing by 
Luis Quintinilla to the reports of Nazi terror and 
trigue in the final pages, Free World has vitality, 
and concentrated purpose. Only a few of the articles 
have erudition without vigor. Most of them bring fresh 
analyses and constructive proposals to the problet 
war and peace. The discussion of Vatican policy 
Count Carlo Sforza is a provocative treatment of 
much-debated subject. Henri Laugier’s learned art! 
science and the war puts forward a most important 
for organizing a General Research Administration 3 
part of the defense program. Other contributions | par 
ticularly like are Archibald MacLeish’s song, The \ 
ern Sky; Walter Millis’s candid discussion of Amer 
foreign policy; and the lively round-table conversation 
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on the origins of World War II, led by J. Alvarez del 
Vavyo. In this last, Pierre Cot, former French Minister of 
Air, reveals for the first time the intimate connection 
of Marshal Pétain and members of his staff with the 
% against the government hatched by the Cagoulards. 


If it is true, as I fully believe, that this war can only 





be won by a combination of litical and military ettort 


\ orld 


encouragement from all the peop 


the Free movement should receive the fullest 
le of this country who 
favor the defeat of Hitler. For the required mobilization 
of the 


democratic forces there could not have been a 


better beginning. 


Making g Defense Safe for Alcoa 


BY I. I 


II ‘a } 1M § lor 


AST Monday the Truman committee, 


Se ple miber 19 
a Senate com- 
mittee investigating the defense program, heard 
two witnesses. One was Jesse Jones. The other was 


Arthur H of the Leh- 


n Corporation, now chief of the aluminum and mag- 


Bunker, executive vi ¢-pre sident 


nesium section in the materials division of the OPM. 
Both were unwilling witnesses. The story drawn from 

painfully and piecemeal, was a sensational story 
1d an important story, for it dealt with aluminum. 


Without enough aluminum we cannot make enough 

and without enough planes we can neither help 

the British and the Russians to survive nor defend our- 
cs in the event of their defeat. 

Some important stories are dull stories—full of statis- 


tics and complicated facts. "Pig iron’ we used to call 

m. The story developed by the Truman committee 
hearing was hardly dull. The testimony showed that 
(1) Bunker, the dollar-a-year man in charge of alumi- 
num and magnesium, is still drawing his $60,000-a-year 
lary from Lehman Corporation, which owns stock in the 
Aluminum Company of America and its sister corpora- 
tion, Aluminum Ltd., of Canada; (2) after four months 


not a shovelful of dirt has been turned on the 600,000,- 


pound aluminum expansion program announced by 
the OPM last May; (3) the first contract to be signed 

ler that program obligates the government to spend 

000,000 to finance new alumina and aluminum 
plants but leaves the Aluminum Company of America 
to build these plants when it chooses and to operate them 
t pleases; 1) this one-sided contract was negotiated 
by Jesse Jones, who can be the country’s most hard- 
horse-trader in dealing with some small business 
man or municipality; Jones signed the contract two 
after the receipt of a letter from Secretary of the 
Interior Ickes protesting that the contract was unfair to 
he government and contrary to the public interest, and 
ght not to be signed; (6) Jones testified that the con- 


“Mr. Cliff 


our general counsel,” but a moment later Durr 


t was written “in the first instance” by 


Durr, 





ONE 


was forced to admit that the first draft was written by 


Oscar Ewing, counsel for the Aluminum Company of 


America. I can add, as my own contribution to this story, 


that there was very little difference between the first 


dratt of that contract and the last, and that Ewing is not 


only one of Alcoa's principal 


attorneys and local Jobt j 
ists but also vice-chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee. At this point the Truman committee pulled 
its punches. 

I went over the contract between Alcoa and Jesse Jones 
last week-end and mentioned it in last week's letter be 
cause I was naive enough to think the press could hardly 
ignore the story and would squeeze all the juice out of 
it before a weekly could get around to covering it. I saw 


} 
} 
i 


eight or nine newspapermen at the committee he: iring 
on Monday, and I see a good many papers every day, but 
the only place I saw the story printed was in the Balti- 
more San, which ran a short Associated Press account. 
Until yesterday the only clipping the Truman committee 
had received on the hearing was from the Baltimore Sn. 
The Ewing angle is political dynamite, but the Republi- 
can Herald Tribune in New York charitably overlooked 
it. The New York Times, 


Britain. 


which ts for all-out aid to 
seems to have failed to see the connection be- 
tween aluminum and planes. It does not hate Hitler less; 
perhaps it merely loves Alcoa more. The Washington 
although the Washing- 
ton Post on Monday ran a rewrite of an A. P. dispatch 


papers kept mum on the story, 


saying that Jones would be put on the griddle by the 
Truman committee. 

I think the silence of the press on the matter is as 
shocking as the inactivity of the OPM. Together they 
present Mussolini with a fine example of what he calls a 
“pluto-democracy.”’ They show how little the real con- 
trols of the defense program have been changed behind 
all the recent scene-shifting and shake-ups. This is the 
kind of thing that rots empires and prepares defeats, 
and it is time that Mr. Roosevelt woke up to what ts 
going on in his own defense household instead of con- 
tinuing the grandiose farce by which a Stettinitus—more 


responsible than any other man for the delay in expand- 





ing aluminum production—is placed in charge of “speed- 


ing up” the lend-lease program! 


The darkest aspect of this aluminum story is its one 


i 


bright spot. When William L. Batt appeared before the 
Truman committee last May 12, he was able to show by 

me strenuous arithmetic that the present production of 
aluminum plus the expansion planned would be just 
cnough by the spring of 1942 to take care of our “direct” 
military needs. The new bomber programs—which re- 
main headline hashish without aluminum—have since 


increased those “direct” 


military needs for the light 
metal. Four months have been lost, and the only contract 
signed covers but half the expansion planned. The new 
iluminum-producing facilities will not be ready by next 
spring. I learned from Truman committee investigators, 
however, that the consequences will not be as serious as 
might have been expected because the lag in aircraft 
production is greater than the lag in aluminum pro- 
duction. Aircraft production is now expected to hit its 
full stride by December of 1942 instead of next spring, 
and aluminum planning is in terms of the winter and 
spring of 1942-43 

Judging from the testimony last Monday and the con- 


tract, what we have to begin worrying about now 1s 


whether present expansion plans will materialize in time 


and spring of 1942-43. Unless Alcoa's grip on the OPM 


to take care of expanded plane production in the winter 


ind the RFC is loosened, I do not think we will get that 


aluminum in time. The contract with Alcoa provides for 


four new plants. One is for alumina, the intermediate 
product from which aluminum 1s made. This plant, to 
he erected in Arkansas. will supply 100,000,000 pounds 
of alumina a year, or enough to make only an additional 
200,000,000 pounds of aluminum. The three other 


plants ar aluminum plants, one witha capacity of 150,- 
000,000 pounds a year, to be built near Massena, New 
York; the second, with 90,000,000 pounds’ capacity, to 
be constructed “adjacent to deep water” in Washington 
or Oregon; the third, with a capacity of 100,000,000 
pounds, to be set up in Arkansas. That is a total of 
310,000,000 pounds of aluminum. No contracts have 
yet been signed for the rest of the 600,000,000-pound 
expansion promised in May, or for the additional alu- 
mina required to produce the aluminum, or for the addi- 
tional fabricating facilities necessary. Aluminum ingots 
don't fly 

The contract is full of loopholes that lawyers will 
appreciate. No time ts fixe d for « ompletion of the plants, 


and there is, of course, no penalty clause. Alcoa merely 


erces to “use its best endeavors” to obtain the land nec- 
essary for construction of the plants, and it is doubtful 
whether the sites have yet been picked. The best Jones 
could say was, ‘I think the site at Massena, New York, 
has been picked. I am not certain about Arkansas. I think 


the site for the Northwest plant has been picked.” Alcoa 
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agrees to prepare plans, and if the plans are appr 
by the government, to complete the work “as so 
practicable.” Jones said it was his recollection that A 
thought it would have the plants ready in less 
year's time. When Hugh Fulton, counsel to the con 
tee, asked him why that wasn't put into the contract 
a penalty clause attached, Jones said, “I can’t tell , 
Jones's testimony is a lexicographer’s nightmare. At 
point he interpreted the word “shall” in the contra 
meaning “maybe,” and at another he said “or” n 
the same as “both.” In the construction of the pl 
Alcoa is not obligated to exercise ‘good faith and rx 
able care,” the usual formula, but “good faith or 
degree of care which they normally exercise in the 
duct of Alcoa's business.” The non-lawyer reader 
take my word for it that the second clause would | 
proof of negligence, much less bad faith, very diff 
Fulton wanted to know why the term “reasonabl« 
wasn't used instead and why the contract said “or 


stead of “and.” I quote from the record: 


Jones: . . . 1 don’t agree with you that “or” n 
one or the other. “Or’’ means both. 

Fulton: “Or” means ‘“‘both’’ ? 

Jones: Certainly. 

Aluminum is made from alumina and alumina f 
bauxite. Ninety per cent of the country’s high-g 
bauxite, the only kind being used, is controlled by A 
After the bauxite is purchased, on Alcoa's terms 
government will still have to ask Alcoa’s permiss: 


1 


make alumina from it in the government's own al 
plant. The contract says, “When the alumina p! 
completed, production of alumina therein shall 
such rates within its capacity and for such peri 
shall be agreed upon from time to time by D 
{Plant} Corporation and Alcoa.” Fulton asked J] 
“Suppose Alcoa tells you it doesn’t agree that that p! 
should be operated, even though you have a good 1 
millions of government money in it? I don’t quit 
under this contract, how you could require it to b 
erated.” 
Jones: I suspect you could if you were to try. 
Fulton: Under what provision of the contract? 
Jones: You could do it without a contract. 
Fulton: Why sign a contract where they have a 1 
such as that, Mr. Jones, when you have no right 
control and operate the plant? Why not insert a 
vision authorizing you to operate the plant if they d 
want to? 
Jones: 1 think we are fully protected. . . . 


Under the contract, after Alcoa has permitted alun 
to be produced in the government plant, the governn 
cannot use its own alumina to make aluminum in 
own aluminum plants except at a price satisfactory 
Alcoa. If any alumina is left over, which could be 


available to other manufacturers of aluminum, it cano 
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Alcoa. Alcoa gets 


aluminum plants. The lease be- 


sold except on terms satisfactory t 

year lease on the 
either seven years from the execution of the contract 
ienever production reaches 80 per cent of capacity, 
hever is earlier. This allows two years for construc- 


of the plants. Once they are in operation, prod 


uc- 
in the government-owned plants is to be at the same 


rate as in Alcoa's plants, and under the contract the gov- 


Bad Neighbor Vai 


BY PAULO 


ELDOM does a day go by without leading news- 

papers in the United States publishing long articles 

on the politic al situation in Brazil. The strange thing 

t it is that these articles, with rare exceptions, de- 

a Brazil which is absolutely unknown to Brazilians 

to others who are well acquainted with that impor- 

t South American nation. The praise given to the dic- 
{ his regime and the view of Brazilian politics 
of I 


information can | 
rmment’s own propaganc 


ny 
Ai lh 


that the source ec only the 


} 


la office, prodigally main- 


1 for the purpos¢ ol preventing other countries from 


the truth about Brazil during this time of crisis 
America and the world 
Vhus Getulio Vargas is often described as very differ- 


m the dictators of other enslaved countries. He is 

to be a magnanimous person, loved by the people; 
rit is asserted that there is no real dictatorship in Brazil, 
he 


or the existence of political persecution in 


state is called a 


oof being that the head of t 


if 
it 


presidecl 
Brazil is denied. One journalist recently affirmed that the 


Brazilian dictator is affectionately nicknamed ‘“Ge-Ge”’; 


r wrote that the people call him “Dad Getulio’; 
a third went so far as to say that only a negligible minor- 


is against Brazil's dictator. Some of these articles 


he signatures of famous writers who visited Brazil 


1out the time or means necessary to acquire a knowl- 

edge of the country’s situation and were quite obviously 
loped and submerged in the tendencious publicity 

of the dictatorship. As a consequence they brought home 
| published impressions of the country completely 


different from reality. 


HOW VARGAS BECAME DICTATOR 


Let us examine the facts. Toward the end of 1937 
Brazilians were getting ready for the presidential elec- 


tions. The 


Democratic Union) presented as its candidate Armando 


Uniao Democratica Brasileira (Brazilian 


de Salles Oliveira, ex-governor of Sao Paulo, a name 


well known in Brazil and in the United States as well. 








ernment cannot neel the lease ess production is 
r¢ ted te s than 40 per cent of capacity. 1 am going 
to tell some more about this extraordinary contract and 


equall 


i 


Canadian aluminum company 


I wish some Senator would | 


its y extraordinary companion contracts with the 


he 


the courage to ask 


next weck. In t mean- 


timc Live 
written to defend 


Com 


Jesse Jones whether this contract was 


the United States or the Aluminum pany of America. 


‘OdS 
oO 
DUARTE 


But Getulio Vargas did not wish to leave the preside ney 


In defiance of the wishes of the whole nation, Vargas 
allicd himself with the Integralistas, popularly known as 
“Grecnshirts,” in order to make a coup d'état and pre 
vent the presidential election from taking place. The 
support of the army was essential. To obtain it Vargas 
plotted with several generals of clearly totalitarian and 
pro-German tendencies to set up in Brazil a government 


the 


ul 
But 


voice of the Parliament was lacking 


similar to that of Germany. an excuse to silence 
this coul | be done 


constitutionally only through the declaration of martial 


law. In order to create the necessary ‘emergency,’ Vargas 
persuaded the army's Chicf of Staff, General Goes 
Montcire, and his Ministers of War and of the Navy to 


government was threat- 


é 


announce to Parliament that the 
ened by an imminent Communist uprising, which could 
be prevented only if full powers were given to the execu- 
tive. These men also stated that the details of the plot 
could not safely be disclosed either to the Chamber of 
Deputies or to the Senate. Confronted with such high 
guaranties, Parliament voted to put the country under 
martial law as requested. 

Once in possession of the necessary powers, Getulio 
Vargas, on November 10, 1937, promptly dissolved the 
federal Parliament and the state legislative assemblies. 
Then he promulgated a new constitution cre ating a 
totalitarian regime. Having established his absolute con 
trol through this fraud, Getulio Vargas abandoned his 
supporters, the Greenshirts, and as promptly began to do 
away with his most dangerous enemies, the Democrats, 
who represented then as now the mass of the Brazilian 
people. To accomplish such a goal a Gestapo hardly less 
efficient than its Nazi model was instituted in Rio de 
Janeiro. The prisons were filled, and even today thou- 
sands of men whose crime for the most part was that of 


? risons of Rio de 


desiring a free country are held in the } 
Janeiro and the states and 


Fernando de Noronha. Many have died from the cruelty 


on the inhospitable island of 


of the Rio police, others are crippled, and still others, as 





274 
the result of the tortures to which they were subjected, 
have lost their minds. 

A “Tribunal of Safety’’ was created to pass judgment 
in political cases. This summary court, manned by per- 
sonal friends of the dictator, has condemned to prison 
some of the most distinguished members of the opposi- 


tion. It has also brought false charges against respectable 


fiicers of the army, persons of blameless reputation who 
have rendered notable services to the nation. In the case 
of certain leaders, however, neither the police nor the 


tribunal was able to contrive plausible charges and proots. 


Hence it was decided to drive them out of the country. 


‘This the police accomplished by arresting, freeing, and 
reart ng these men, until in despair they went into 


Meanwhile other assaults on civil rights continued. 


One of the most important mediums of democratic opin- 
ion is published in the city of Sao Paulo. Always a 
strong democratic newspaper, O Estado de Sao Paulo, 
even after the coup d'état of 1937, remained loyal to its 
tradition of freedom. Since the censorship of the press 


forbade any manifestation against the dictatorship, the 


il adopted an absolutely neutral attitude; if it could 


journ 


not express its opinion, it at least refrained from any 


i 


praise of the regime. But the d: tatorship needed O Es- 


lo de Sao Paulo. Unable to bend it to his uses through 
peaceful means, Getulio Vargas used his most efficient 
ipon, violence. He first exiled the director of the paper, 
Dr. Julio de Mesquita Filho, who ever since has lived in 


Argentina. Then, since even this was not sufficient to 
force O Estado de Sao Paulo into line, the newspaper 
scized by 


than a year after its director had been expelled from the 


VAs 


the police in March, 1940, a little more 
ountry. Its proprietors in turn were driven from thei 
homes, and the dictator appointed as manager a personal 
friend who ever since has given the paper a totalitarian 
bias. The 


WI 
; 


for their property. Indeed, there was no legal procedure 


owners have never received any compensation 


in the process of expropriation The owners were simply 
thrown out, and their great newspaper was handed over 


to the agents ol the dictator 


PRO-NAZI FOREIGN POLICY 


Brazil's foreign policy has two faces, and it 1s this 
duplicity which has misled public opinion in the United 
Stat Ihere isa policy ot collaboration” and of inter- 


American solidarity designed to ke ep us happy, and there 


is the » policy of playing the Nazi game. The first 


policy ts forwarded by the charming smiles of Foreign 


Minister Oswaldo Aranha, formerly a popular ambassa- 


} 


dor in Washington, a « ipable ind attractive personality 


vho political ambitions have submerge d his democrati 


! 


inclinations. But even the formal pretenses of good 
Negotiations 


about the only base (Natal) made available to the United 


neighborliness are not always observed. 
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States for the purposes of hemisphere defense were | 
tracted and difficult. And now the Brazilian govern: 
has very much reduced the value of its concession 
appointing to Natal and the surrounding military di 
a number of officers particularly notorious for their } 
sympathies. Among them is a close relative of the | 
Nazi Chief of Staff, General Goes Monteiro. 

In Brazil, Hitler did not have to organize a 
column; he found one made to order in the gov 
ment itself. A short time ago the military seized the ot 
of the Rio newspaper O Diario Carioca because it 
published news concerning the political and mi 
activities of Brazilian Nazis. General Goes Mon 
summoned to his office representatives of several ot 
other newspapers and told them that if they wish 
continue publication it would be necessary for th 
change their attitude and stop showing sympathy 
Britain, as they did at every opportunity. More re 
on an official occasion with many diplomats pri 
General Goes Monteiro reprimanded a Brazilian jou 
ist for supporting England and told him in effect tha 
had better change his views since anyone who was 
on Germany's side was a traitor to Brazil. This inci 
was witnessed by the diplomats and others present, 
the General was angered by the journalist’s words 
both raised their voices. About three months later 
Brazilian ships were attacked by a Nazi plane in 
Mediterranean; several members of the crew were 
and many were injured. Not until two weeks afterv 
were the newspapers authorized to give out a part 
story, without any mention of Germany. 

A Brazilian mission whose members were high 
cers and civilians notoriously sympathetic to Gern 
represented Brazil at the recent commemorative 
monies in Portugal. The head of the mission, a get 
went on from Portugal to Spain especially to offer 
sword to General Franco in the name of Brazil. 1 
members of the mission, a major and a civilian, | 
well-known pro-Nazis (the civilian is one of the leaders 
of the Greenshirts), were, on invitation of the Ge: 
government, entertained in Germany and in some ot 
occupied countries, where they were shown the eff 
the invincible Nazi power. The major, who today h 
a high position in the War Department, on his retur 
Brazil published a series of articles describing his tt 
terms of undisguised admiration for the Nazis. Ironically, 
these articles appeared in O Estado de Sao Paulo. 

Brazil's Department of Propaganda exercises a 
plete censorship over all newspapers, motion pict 
and radio broadcasts in order that nothing may be 
or published which is unfavorable either to the V 
regime or to Nazism. It has even gone so far as to | 
to rebroadcast President Roosevelt's speeches, braz 


stating after the event that transcriptions had not 


made in Brazil because the announcement of the speed 
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1 not arrived in time. The department lacks even the 
ntary common sense to conceal this attitude, which 
1S pe sed not only to the pe pular feeling ot the country 
the pretended policy of the government. Last year 


to the motion picture producers of the United 


States a circular of which the first two paragraphs follow: 
Stop the exhibition of pictures dealing with the 
nt war when these touch disparagingly, however 


upon any of the nations at war, because Brazil 


wishes to maintain its neutral 


ity and avoid the resent 
ment of this or that country 

Stop. the showing of films favorable to liberal 
racy, because Brazil, having a strong government, 
cannot permit propaganda against the regime. The word 


y to be cut from pictures, even when used 


+} 


other events reveal the true attitude toward 


Axis of the Vargas dictatorship. Several court actions 
recently been instituted in Brazil against Axis ships, 
Italian, which remained in port because of the 
British blockade. The complaints were lodged by Bra- 
in creditors. The first step taken by the dictatorship 
assume responsibility for the debts incurred by 
ipowners. Then, extending its protection even far- 
t published the following decree dated April 10, 
Article I. Credits, obligations, and contracts involv- 
subjects of belligerent countries living in Brazil 
cannot be subjected to legal action for the duration of 
the war 
Article II. All Jaws to the contrary are hereby re- 
Lately the Nazi problem in Brazil has taken on an 
ven more alarming aspect. Certain military leaders be- 
that Nazi penetration is now so far advanced that 
t will be impossible to check it from Rio de Janiero to 
southern border. The Japanese fifth column works 
side by side with the German-Brazilians and with the 
Greenshirts, which are once more in the good graces 
of the government. All of them operate under the direct 
pervision of Nazi leaders, one of whom is a general 
hed to the German embassy who was recently ex- 
d from Argentina. The Greenshirts regularly hold 
their meetings in the German embassy. 
Recently, during the official celebrations in honor of 
santos Dumont, in the presence of the Minister of War 
| representatives of the Chicf of Staff and the Depart- 
nt of Press and Propaganda, the army officers who 
were the principal speakers openly attacked the United 
asserting that the time had come for Brazil to 
t off the American yoke.” Leaflets were distributed 
ng the crowd violently attacking both the United 


States and Great Britain. The Sao Paulo censorship re- 


] 
; 


ently permitted an Italian paper to print a scurrilous 
criticism of Mrs. Roosevelt. On the next day students 
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One of the chict points of Vargas s propaganda 


abroad, a point which has been particularly SUrcsse 


lately. 1s the economic and financial stability of his ad 


munistration. The dictator 1s supposed to have executed 


notabic financial program, among the advantageous 


results of which is a vast decrease in Brazil's external 


ow" \ 


acpt Nobody) apparently, has thought of examining the 


manner in which the debt was reduced. I shall try to 


sum it up here 
After the “tunding” operations of 1898 tl 


. . } . ; y beep 
government paid punctualls both interest and amortiza 


tion on the external federal debt. In 1931 Vargas de 
cided te susp% nd payments; for three years he gave on 
scrip to the creditors. It was by this meth 1 that th 


was reduced the first time. In 1934 Sir Otto Nu 


= 


representing British creditors. deve lope da | lan to satisfy 


the holders of Brazilian bonds. This plan, called an 
“agrecment’ although it was imposed by Vargas upon 
the creditors, was in force from March, 1934, to March 
1938. Under it the value of the “coupons” of the 
Brazilian debt was compulsorily reduced. This was th 

second method used for reducing the debt. Not satisfied 
with this, Vargas in 1937 again decreed suspension of all 
payments, and thus for the third time the debt was re 

duced. In 1939, in order to obtain new forcign credits, 
the dictator restored interest payments but only to the 
extent of one-third of the value of the “coupons” that 
had been compulsorily lowered a few years before. Thus 
the debt was reduced for the fourth time, and the agree 

ment previously imposed completely disregarded. Finan- 
cial manipulations of such a fantastic nature may seem 
scarcely credible. Skeptics, however, may easily confirm 
this abbreviated record by turning to the financial notices 
published periodically in the North American press. Th 
simple fact is that the dictator of Brazil reduced his coun- 
trys debt by swindling its creditors. This is the secret of 
his much-advertised financial wisdom 

There exists in Brazil an institution created by Presi 

dent Vargas called the National Department of Coffee, 
which under the pretext of aiding the coffee producers 
has actually exploited them for more than ten years, 
levying export duties which are exclusively used for po 
litical purposes. The sum collected by this department 
amounts to many millions, and there 1s no record of the 
uses to which it has been put. The department's balance 
sheet has never been published. But this is not all. For 
many years the department has been burning a large part 
of the coffee produced in order to overcome overproduc- 


tion and obtain better prices. Putting aside questions as 





to the economic value of this procedure, which has chiefly 
served to benefit foreign competitors, the most serious 
aspect of the system is the government's illegal and dis- 
honest behavior. Of the coffee turned in by the producers 
for burning, the department “embezzles” a large propor- 
tion, which it sells clandestinely in defiance of the pro- 
visions of the federal law; it then employs the millions 
thus obtained for purposes of propaganda, bribery, and 


repressive police measures. The National Department of 


! 
Coffee in Rio de Janeiro constitutes one of the greatest 
financial scandals of South America. 

Another point is worth mentioning. The Vargas gov- 
ernment has taken as its model the monetary system of the 
totalitarian countries and officially adopted two exchange 


rates—the official and the so-called “free’’ rate. The gov- 


ernment receives millions of dollars in export duties at 


The NATION 


the official rate and then sells a 
rate, with a profit of 


large part of this 
eign currency at the ‘‘free”’ 
20 per cent. 

Thus it will be seen that the glowing reports of 
journalistic visitors to Brazil must be discounted. \ 
is a despot hardly less hated than the despots in E 
with whom he is secretly allied. Those Brazilians wh 
him “Ge-Ge” do so not in affection but with the pur 
of ridiculing him; popular carnival songs in whi 
erences to ‘“Ge-Ge’’ appeared were prohibited by t 
sor. Vargas’s adversaries are the people of Brazil. D 
his period of dictatorship he has had to face five : 
tions, and he has remained in power only by meth 
military and police control comparable with those a 
by the Nazi and Fascist dictators, whom he « 
admires and privately supports. 


Budapest. s hake Mission 


" IGNAC SCHULTZ 


COMFORTABLE 
in New York City is the present headquarters of 


lite in the Hotel Marguery 


a Hungarian member of Parliament, Tibor de 
Eckhardt 


publicity 


whose mission in this country deserves more 
than it has hitherto received. For his job is to 
Axis defeat for the feudal 
f Hitler. 

has for a long time been 


arrange insurance against an 
coterie which rules Hungary by the grace o 

The Budapest government 
playing the jackal to the German tiger and has been 
rewarded by choice morsels from the tiger's kills— 
portions of Czecho Slovakia, Rumania, and Yugoslavia. 
no means confident that Germany will finally 


and it wishes to arrange matters so that, 


if the tiger is destroyed, the jackal will not be forced to 
disgorge its gains. Meanwhile, of course, it proposes to 

n scrving the tiger, who after all may still prove the 
victor 


Mr. de Eckhardt reached this country by a roundabout 


route through Athens, Egypt, and South Africa. Officially 
he v not sent by the Hungarian government; he was 
merel issport and a permit to leave the coun- 


try recious papers nol obtainable by persons who have 


incurred the disapproval of the authorities. Moreover, 


‘P| 
in all Nazi-dominated countrics these matters are subject 
the Gestapo, which surely would have 
ve 1 Mr. Eckhardt’s exit visa had it regarded either 
ed to German interests. 

n anti-Nazi 


is the formation of a united 


him or his mission as oppo 
Yet in America Mr. de Eckhardt pose sasa 
and explains his objective 


front of all people of Hungarian nationality or origin to 


| 
rally support for an indepen lent and democratic Hun- 


gary. In this connection he is endeavoring to obtaii 
blessing of influential Americans, as well as the su; 
of the leading Hungarian organizations in this cou: 
According to the Amerikai Magyar Nepszava, a N 
York Hungarian-language daily which gives rather 
tious support to the Budapest regime, he is being 
ceived in high American political and diplomatic cit 
And it is known that he has twice conferred with | 
Secretary of State Sumner Welles. 

If Admiral Horthy’s government is really restive u: 
the Nazi yoke, as is sometimes asserted by poorl; 
formed Magyarphiles, and wishes to make conn: 
with the democratic countries, why did it choos: 
particular emissary? Let us examine Tibor de Eckhard 
claims to represent democratic opinion in Hung 
the light of his record. When still a very young n 
became a leader of the “Awakening Magyars” and ! 
“Race Defenders”—secret societies directly resp: 
for the white terror which ravaged Hungary aft 
collapse of Bela Kun’s short-lived Bolshevik revolut 
They were not merely anti-Communist but anti-Sc: 
anti-democratic, and fiercely chauvinistic. They were 1 
sponsible for the murder of thousands, for the impr: 
ment of tens of thousands, of men and women. 1 
methods of terror and torture provided a model for 
later activitics of Mussolini's Blackshirts and Hit 
storm troopers. 

It ought not to be forgotten that Hungary was 
first fascist state in Europe. Some time before the M 


on Rome, years before the Reichstag fire, gentlemen | 


Tibor de Eckhardt were infecting Hungary with a discase 
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tined to wreck the weakened constitutions of a dozen 
Furopean states. Eckhardt and his associates have never 


ressed any remorse for their part in the birth of 


After the white terror a new oligarchy was established 
Hungary, half feudal, half fascist. As a reward for 
his services Eckhardt, who is related to the family of 
Admiral Horthy, was appointed chief of the press de- 
partment of the Foreign Office. Later he performed 
similar functions in the Prime Minister's office. Some of 
is activities during this period went far outside the 
boundaries of legitimate propaganda. The Prague press 
ised him of organizing armed bands in Slovakia with 
: view to undermining the stability of the new Czecho- 
slovak state. It has also been alleged that he organized 
manufacture and distribution of counterfeit Czecho- 
slovak currency. This charge has not been proved, but 
counterfeiting became public when one of his woman 
friends was arrested with the goods on her. 

Eckhardt resigned his government post because he 
was denied cabinet office. He took refuge in domestic 
olitics, gaining control of the Kzsgazda, or Small Farm- 
ers’ Party, which up to then had exercised a conservative 
but moderating influence in the Hungarian Parliament. 
In his hands this became another counterfeit, for while it 
ontinued to appear before the world as a peasant organ- 
ization, it in fact represented the interests of the middle- 

| estates and proved subservient to whatever ministry 
was in office. Actually a real peasant party cannot be 
formed in Hungary because the landless laborers who 
form half the population have only a theoretical right to 
—_ 

There are differences between Eckhardt’s Kisgazda 
Party and the great landlords who hold supreme power 
n Hungary, but they agree about the necessity of holding 
down the rural proletariat and maintaining the supply 
of cheap labor. In some respects the owne rs of the smaller 

tates are even more reactionary than the great feudal 
lords, who are often less narrow intellectually and less 
nationalistic in outlook. For instance, Tibor de Eckhardt, 
an anti-Nazi in New York, voted enthusiastically in the 
Hungarian Chamber of Deputies for the new antt-Se mitic 
laws which have been drawn up on the Nirnberg model. 
It was the aristocratic members of the upper house, many 
of whom have intermarried with Jewish families, who 
opposed this legislation. 

In 1934 Eckhardt reappeared in the fields of diplomacy 
when he went to Geneva to represent Hungary at the 
League of Nations. The Budapest government was at 
that time in a tight spot. On October 9, 1934, King 
Alcxander of Yugoslavia and the French Foreign Min- 
ister, Barthou, had been assassinated in Marseilles by 
Croat gangsters. Hungary, Italy, and Germany were all 
involved. The guns and bombs used for the murders 


came from Germany and Italy, the assassins had been 





trained in Italy and Hungary, and was from the Hun- 
Rarian city of Nagy Kanisza that thx y set out on their 
mission provided with regular Hungarian passports 1s 
sued to false names by the Budapest state police. Not 


long before, King Alexander had been openly con 
demned to death in 
the pages of the of- 
ficial organ of the 
Croat terrorists, a 
paper published in 
Berlin and edited 
by onc Gerhardt 
Rather, who also 
held an important 
position in the office 
of Alfred  Rosen- 
berg, the philoso- 
pher and “foreign 
minister’ of the 
Nazi Party. 

Eckhardt did a 


good job at Geneva 





in covering up the responsibility of the Hungarian gov 
ernment. He was openly supported by the Italians and 
secretly by Laval, then Premier of France and already 
the recipient of personal favors from Mussolini. Yug 
slavia was unable to obtain satisfaction, and fascism 
proved triumphantly that it could get away with inter- 
national as well as domestic murder. It was a landmark 
on the road to Munich and the invasion of Poland 

Since that day Tibor de Eckhardt has been a consistent 
proponent of Nazi policies in his own country. But 
Budapest is a long way off, and the American public is 
not well informed about Hungarian politics. This has 
encouraged him to come here, posing as a democrat and 
anti-fascist, secking to put out an anchor to windward 
for himsclt and the Hungarian reactionaries whom he 
represents. If he is able to rope in the Magyar societies 
in America and to sell himself to the State Department 
as a liberal patriot representing all the opposition ele- 
ments in Hungary, then should America enter the war 
he might be able to get recognition as head of a govern- 
ment in exile and obtain control of the frozen Hungarian 
funds in this country. In any case he would have put 
himsclf in a favorable position for a place at the eventual 
peace conference, where he could plead that Hungary 
had been a victim of force majeure and attempt to save 
its governing class from suffering their just desert 

But surely America will not fall for this confidence 
trick: surely it will not betray the O} pressed and strug- 
gling democrats of Hungary, who have their genuine 
representatives in America. Mr. de Eckhardt should be 
recognized for what he is—a fascist agent. Serious nego- 
tiations with him would be a “‘stab in the back”’ for all 


tnose whe look westward for deliverance 
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Wooden Nutm C2 0 yf Socialism 


BY WILL CHASAN 


MERICAN 


stranger than that of Bridgeport’s Socialist mayor, 


politics exhibits few paradoxes 
Jasper McLevy, whose most influential supporters 

are to be found in the local Manufacturers’ Association 
and Chamber of Commerce. Bridgeport business men 
have not, of course, been converted to Marxism. The 
; occurred on the other side, with the result 

that Bridgeport has 
enjoyed the unique 
distinction of being 
governed by a Re- 
publican administra- 





tion under a Socialist 
emblem. “A sheep's 
administration in 
wolf's clothing,” 
one Bridgeport labor 


man calls it. 





' ww Little in McLevy’s 
\ \ . ° 
7 \ \ record refutes this 
en \ characterization. A 

thy \ prudent, homespun 


politician with a 


Mayor McLevy 
slightly Lincolnesque 

earance and a passion for office, the Mayor continues 
to assert that he is a Socialist, but his socialism seems of 
L pie with the wooden nutmegs of Yankee folklore. 
program for municipal ownership of public util- 
itics was shelved soon after he took office in 1933. 
\ppropriations for an attempt to lower utility rates have 
been left unspent. Labor has received a few crumbs in 
the back room, but even the most bellicose employers 
have found no occasion to grumble. The leit-motif of 
McLevy's policy has been economy and a low tax rate, 
to the evident satisfaction of Bridgeport business men, 


of whom talk slyly about his “Scotch thrift” and 


ire amused at the idea of an economy government headed 
by a Socialist mayor 

He has provided what the men in the club cars like 
to call a ind business administration.” It has been 
hon moderately efficient, with no social frills. His 
I ible achievements during cight years of office 
have been the introduction of civil service and a central 


irchasing agency, both of which have been under 
ittack for irregularities; a $3,000,000 reduction in 
bonded indebtedness; and the construction, with the aid 
f $16,000,000 in federal grants, of several parks and 


a certain number of miles of roads and sewers. There 


has been no important enlargement of social ser 
Nor have municipal employees been unduly pam; 
A strike of garbage and ash removers was uncerct 
ously broken, and an attempt to establish a $1,000 
minimum for civil-service workers was rebuffed. All 
of course, is in the best tradition of “soundness.’ 

McLevy’s pursuit of economy has led him into 
which a Socialist, or even the mildest liberal, wo 
expected to balk. He opposed a $6,500,000 lo 
federal housing project on the ground that, bei: 
exempt, it would mean forfeiting $25,000 in yearly 
income. Other reasons given for his opposition 
equally incongruous from a Socialist. At a public h 
one of his lieutenants quoted Hamilton Fish appro 
to the effect that federal housing was “a humbug 
fraud.” Another denounced the hearing itself bs 
it was “packed” by housing advocates. A spirited 
led by two young newspapermen finally aroused so n 
sentiment for the project that McLevy reversed his s 
He now claims credit for Bridgeport’s housing de. 
ments, although he still is hostile to the idea. 

This hostility caused him to obstruct defense hi 
projects and is partly responsible for the acute hi 
shortage which has developed in Bridgeport sinc 
influx of more than 25,000 defense workers. Mcl 
contention that the defense projects now going up + 
his opposition will overhouse Bridgeport is unconvit 
to anyone who has seen the city’s slums. It also ign 
the reports of Harold Poole, his own housing admi 
trator, who admitted last June that “from fifty to se. 
five freshly evicted tenants a day [were} looking 
low-cost apartments, because landlords have boosted rat 
beyond their power to pay.’ Although rent specul. 
were having a field day, McLevy did nothing 
August 7, when mounting criticism and pressure ! 
federal authorities induced him to appoint a fair 
board. However, the evictions continue. On the da 
rent board was appointed, McLevy’s right-hand 
Fred Schwarzkopf, discussing the housing issue wit 
said indignantly, “We don’t want the federal go 
ment in here squandering the public money.” 

McLevy’s attitude toward the defense program 
whole is worth recording. He has no enthusiasm 
Roosevelt's foreign policy, probably because of 
tionist sentiment among Republican business men 
in the city’s powerful Catholic church, to which he 


consistently deferred. In addition he ts a firm bel! 


in business-as-usual, and the need to produce guns tot 
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mocracies apparently is overshadowed in his mind 
increase it will require in the Bridgeport budget. 


McLevy’s main concern. He will have to expand 


Bridgeport’s fire and police services, build additional 


i 


and raise other priations, all of which he 


appro] 
th to do. One has the feeling that he would rather 


our foreign policy than add a mill to the city 





ce. 
[he Bridgeport Herald, a liberal newspaper with an 
ging irreverence for | 
Mayor's fondness for “rubber stamps.’” Sox 


~oliticians, frequently refers to 
ialist and 
r city officials unsympathetic to his cconomy-first 
have been swiftly purged from the party and 
ministration, both of which he dominates completely. 
McLevy has placed most jobs under civil service, but 
igh remain for his political needs, and the prospect 
receiving one of the more desirable municipal posts 
usually proved effective in discouraging potential 
sitionists. Members of the Common Council, on 
ich the Socialists have a fifteen-to-one majority, rarely 
nt from the Mayor’s wishes. The case of School 
Superintendent Worcester Warren, a well-regarded pro- 
ive educator who was recently dismissed for op- 
ig McLevy’s efforts to run the School Board, ts a 

1 example of how the administration operates. 
[here is a story that when McLevy was first elected 
Republican clubs removed signs reading, “Repub- 


n Club, Pinochle Tuesdays and Thursdays,” and sub- 





d, “Socialist Club, Pinochle Tuesdays and Thurs- 
The Bridgeport Socialist Party contains between 
ir and five hundred members, a great many of them 
Republicans. Purges and conscientious scruples have 
n most of the pre-1933 members out of the party; 
that remain are mostly McLevy’s old cronies now 
Iding municipal offices. The Norman Thomas branch 
the Socialist Party broke with the Bridgeport mayor 
1936, and the rightist Social Democratic Federation, 
f which ostensibly he is national chairman, has no use 
| rates for him either. The S. D. F., strongly New Deal, was 
barrassed last year by his refusal to support Roosevelt, 
1 is in the anomalous position of having a national 
irman who not only disagrees with it on major policy 
is not legally a member, since the Socialist Party of 
Connecticut has never become affiliated with it. 
Ihe Mayor occupics an interesting position in Re- 
blican strategy. In 1934 he prevented the Democrats 
m gaining control of the state legislature by electing 
cialist representatives from Bridgeport. In 1938, as a 
bernatorial candidate, he corralled enough normally 
Democratic working-class votes to defeat the New Deal 
Governor, Wilbur Cross, and enable the Republicans to 
ipture the State House and a number of Congressional 


; 





Close observers of the campaign say that McLevy 





ind the Republican gubernatorial candidate concentrated 





their fire on the Democratic Party and dealt gently with 
) io y 
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him without tangling their lin 

In a sense the Mayor owes his Repu! rt and 
his of to the attitude of Br f 
W rh rar been 1 
more than he could grar 
Sct uli He has never 1 
serious industrial dispute 1 hich hi 
down on him the hostility of one side or the other. He 
is on friendly terms with most A. F. of L. oth 
ing done them discreet favors and appointed a number 
of them to municipal jobs and commissions. The 1 


of one of these to my question, “What has McLev 


for the unions was, “Why, nothing much, but then 


Socialists aren't interested in unions. They're politicia: 
Several A. F. of L. leaders, under Democratic int 


McLevy, but they are in the minority. A 


Oppose 
i | 


substantial threat to his politi al future is offered 


Cc. 1.0 


, which is hostile because of a succession of minor 
disputes and a pronounced difference in temperan 
The attitude of rank-and-file workers ranges from 


thusiasm to dislike, with a broad area of apathy tn 


I 
tween. For some, the Mayor's habit of driving an old car, 
going around in shirt sleeves, and inviting people to « ill 
him Jasper has an undeniable appeal. Those who have 
suffered from the raw edges of the defense boom—from 


evictions, for imstance—are less affected by his shirt 
sleeves, which according to a Democratic critic are all that 


remains of his proletarian philosophy. The strains of the 
boom may eventually create enough discontent to alienate 
the bulk of Bridgeport labor and drive McLevy from office 

Such a development is dimly discernible in a pro- 


posed alliance of anti-McLevy A. F. of L. unionists, the 


C. I. O., and the Democratic Party in the coming clec- 
tions. It is unlikely, however, that any combination 
formed at this late stage can defeat the Mayor's bid for 


a fifth term, especially since the Democrats are badly 


split over the question of leadership. Some Bridgeport 
politicians believe that the alliance augurs his decline, but 
few concede it more than an outside chance of victory 
this year. The Republican organization is conceded no 
chance at all for the reasons already mentioned, and may 
even fail to find a sacrificial lamb to accept its nomina- 
tion. The city apparently is prepared to endure another 
sicge of McLevy’s socialism with the same fine patience tt 
has displayed through decades of rule by Democrats and 
avowed Republicans. The only people upset by the pros- 


pect, aside from the Democrats, are those who had 


pected that a Socialist mayor would at least act like a 


liberal 
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tant subjects in the 


How to eat and be well— 


THE EATER’S DIGEST 


“Excellent book on diet. The qualities and effects of different kinds of 
food, the mechanics and requirements of the digestive tract, the dis- 
cares and deficiencies resulting from our eating habits, all receive 
trenchant and humorous treatment. It includes vitamins, of course, and 
excellent comment on the fuel value of foods. Entertaining, authorita- 
tive, the work of a well-known biologist, it will probably become stand- 
ard in ite much abused field.”"—Book-of-the-Month Club News. 

PARTIAL CONTENTS KB af fare Digestior absorption and elimination: 












Vitamins; Tluman mineral mil other metals in the body; Allergies, 
Acidosis and alkalosi goiter; Safe reducing Are — ives harm 
full e mar fouxd another's poison; Food preservation ; Sy rpose fools; 
Dictionary of diets, etc, et 343 pases, “|Hustrated. $2.75 





YOUR MARRIAGE 


A Guide to Happiness 
By NORMAN E. HIMES 


Professor of Sociology, Colgate University 


the conductor of the highly successful “Preparation for Marriage” 
Course at Colgate presents the latest scientific findings on the achieve- 
ment of happiness in marriage. A sane, sound discussion—intended 
both for those planning marriage and for those already married—not 
only of sex but of all the factors: social, religious, economic, psy- 
e«hological, that can make or mar a marriage. 


PARTIAL CONTENTS: Sex problems of youth venereal diseases—trial mar- 
riave the phy hows f marriage preparation for Tarri ave —choosing a m ate 
w ine t ‘ ay or s r ersona y testing 4 srriage # cress 
KeOr LI hart — so I holos nl and religious factors in marriage getting 
rs : , .? e and buving for money— incomes and budgets 
r bir 1 methods and inf tlon——sexual adjustment and 
the ar ( t et 

Without qualification the best non-technical treatment of marriage to date. 
Indeed, it is «xufficiently superior to others in the same category as to be 
unique Proresson LEONARI Corres Ji Chairman, Department of 
Sociology and Anthropology, Cornell University. “We eonside: YOU R MAR- 
RIAGE the best book of its kind ev published Henry M. Grant, FErecu- 

tive Director, Family Relationa Cente San Francisco 


THE CITIZEN 
AND THE LAW 


By MORRIS HADLEY 


Vroviding in highly readable form the facts which the average citizen 
newda, first to understand his government (both local and federal) and 
second, to know fully his rights, duties, and obligations under the 
law. Of tnestimable advantage to any business man, and to everyone 
who wante to be a better informed voter, taxpayer, or juror. 








rAKTIAI Beng Svat ! 1 of legal history The Law of Government 
1 e City. The State. The United States —The Law of Procedure: The 
id ’ , d civil proeedure, statute 
of ‘ t la I lnfar the family, torts, 
The ba r rty “ perty, contracte— The Law 
‘ ‘ greements, et The Law 
< it awair i « ete 
A pool! book not only te din the line of civie duty, but to keep on hand 
‘ P i u nee tfurda Remew of Laterature “A solid, carefully 
annotated «, full ne with #k the implications of its title * Loa 
mer 363 pages, index, $3.00 
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The NATION 


In the Wind 


HEN HE ADDRESSES the Fight for Freedom : 

in Madison Square Garden on October 5, Wer 
Willkie will tell all that he knows of the origins and 
poses of the Wheeler-Nye-Clark motion-picture investi 


RECENT CRITICISM of the Polish government-in-exil 
harboring pro-fascists and anti-Semites has had some 
effect. Not long ago General Duch, chief of the Polish Le 
in Canada, was asked to attend a function in Detr 
had been organized by outspoken reactionaries. The Ger 
refused and addressed an open letter to the Polish 
expressing his dislike of anti-Semitism 


THE WAR DEPARTMENT is circulating an article by 


Penn Kimball of PM praising Major Walter Griffin, aut 
of the pamphlet dealing with an imaginary war betw 
“Almat and Kotmk.” An accompanying release says t! 
Major Griffin intended no analogy between ‘Kotmk 


Germany. 


CAPTAIN GEORGE SMITH, who was arrested in New 


York last week for rioting, has never been, as he clain 
ex-Colonel Lindbergh's bodyguard. He was, however, | 


Coughlin’s bodyguard and has recently been employed 


chief bouncer at the New York office of America First 


FROM A GERMAN BROADCAST of September 27 
“Satisfaction is felt in Oslo now that a stable orde: 


been created.” 


MARTIN DIES may soon announce that he no long 


ports the Administration's foreign policy. The defectior 


said to be due to Russia's entry into the war. 


A NEW YORK NEWSPAPERMAN has discovered 
article written by Gerald P. Nye during the last w 
which Nye urged that the older La Follette be ousted 


the Senate for his opposition to American interventior 


THE NEWS.LETTER France Speaks reports that just bet 
Pierre Laval was wounded by Paul Collette he was tryin; 
make capital of his former Socialist connections. Agents 0! 
Laval visited several trade-union leaders in unoccupied Frat 
and informed them that a fight was going on between I 
and Darlan. Laval, they said, was secretly opposed to col 
ration. They urged that the patriotic labor leaders join for 
with Laval, who would lead them in a fight against 
Nazis. According to the report, all who were quest 
flatly reyected the proposition, sensing that it was a tr 


aid Laval in his fight to return to power. 


; 


[We invite our readers to submit material for In the Wina 


that 7 


either clippings with source and date or stortes that Ca 
be clearly authenticated. A prize of $5 will be awarded ¢ 


month for the best iten.—EDITORS THE NATION. } 
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aA Native al Sarge 


BY JONATHAN DANIELS 


Prison Horrors in America 


HIS man, Raymond Farris, threw down his chain- 

gang hammer in the quarry near Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia, and with another convict started running. 
Guards brought the other man down. They put buckshot 
in Farris’s back. He headed north and made 200 miles 
remarkable rate, apparently entering Pennsylvania 

by the village of New Freedom. Less than a week after 
escaped he was in jail at York on a charge of drunken- 

s, a condition which, he said, he had reached by 
rinking the rubbing alcohol he had bought to put on 
his gunshot wounds. Jailers used a hacksaw to take a 

| ring off his leg. He talked about prison conditions 
in Virginia. They did not sound pretty. The jail doctor 

k the shot out of his back. The Reverend Docham 
Harris of York, county probation officer, said he was 

ng to use whatever influence he had to prevent Vir- 

ia from getting Farris again. A local lawyer volun- 
d in the cause and petitioned the Governor not to 

Virginia get Farris back. The Gazette and Daily of 
York took up the convict’s cause. And York is con- 

nt that it has a man as worthy of its defense as the 

tleman who wrote “I Am a Fugitive from a Georgia 
Chain Gang” nearly ten years ago. 

Perhaps it has. Certainly recent disclosures as to the 
ings and sweat boxes for convicts in Georgia’s county 
ps do not indicate that as much progress has been 
ide as might have been in that decade. This man 
Farris, a small-time forger and drunk who blames his 
llapse into crime on his divorce from his wife, may 
telling the absolute truth about the quarry camp in 
rginia. There, he says, the men are chained in bunks 
ve their own excreta, and there even a man who 
tks so hard among the stones that he ruptures himself 
y be strung up with his hands above him for hours at 
i time for not working hard enough. It may be so. I 

nt know. Some convicts have told me the absolute 
truth; others have told me some big and fancy lies. 
ruth about prisons comes out only in storms of sud- 
n, showy scandal. But it is apt to come out anywhere. 
[here was the dreadful case a few years ago in York's 
Pennsylvania of prisoners who were cooked to death with 

im as a result of an ingenious enterprise in prison 

ipline. York is still aware of that. A writer in the 
Gazette and Daily said, “Goodness knows we have had 


many recent occasions of brutality in Pennsylvania's 
risons and institutions for the feeble-minded.” In con- 


) ' 

eo 

demned Virginia the warden of the state penitentiary at 
Richmond ts respected by enlightened penologists as a 


man intelligently trying to better conditions. Whethes 
he has had the support he necds in a state where a lot 
of power Is still in the hands of courthouse rings which 
sometimes depend on the support of prison-camp guards 
I do not know. I'm ignorant about that—and I'm short 
of absolute confidence even about the conditions in jails 
and prisons in my own county and my own state I won 
der how many other Americans are just as ignorant about 
things just as near home. 

The truth is that everywhere in America—except in 
Talmadge's Georgia—in recent months, years even, we 
have been hearing a great deal more about concentration 
camps in Germany than about conditions in jails in 
America. We have been listening with horror, as 1f hor- 
ror were invented by the thick-necked torturers of Mr. 
Hitler. I certainly am not trying to minimize repulsion 
for these political and racial prisons of the Nazis. In the 
governmental order of even the most backward states in 
the United States there is no official insistence on sadism. 
But we have been contemplating cruelty as if it were 
altogether distant and totalitarian. My bet is that wher- 
ever in America anybody reads this piece cruelty in insti- 
tutional secrecy may exist right now. 
and Daily 


man, “the victims of institutional brutality died; so all 


“In Pennsylvania,” said the York Ga 


we could do was try to correct the conditions.’ 

That is the universal American plan—the clean-up 
after the killing. It happens everywhere—and then, after 
the clean-up, the forgetfulness, or worse than forget- 
fulness. Today in the United States it could be almost 
set down as a universal rule that outside the federal 
prisons and a few others the wages paid prison guards 
are so low as to be almost calculated to attract none but 
the worst possible men. In spite of that, there is today a 
widespread delusion that in most places bad jail, prison, 
and institutional conditions can be considered in the past 
tense. Citizens do not know what happens in their 
prisons—and do not inquire. If they did, often they 
would find not brutality, which is generally easily hid- 
den, but a political and pay situation which seems almost 
deliberately designed to make jails and prisons in Amer- 
ica places we would view with horror if they were in 
Europe. 

This Raymond Farris may be lying in York. There is 


plenty of unplea sant truth hidden in America just the 


same. 
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it to be impeached by ie Society of Ameri- 
behind this I obs the figure of Mr. Agee 
ation to the world in 
three Alabama tlies in particular. 


t as ( [ t of violence as the 


of Whitman are acts of violence: by this I 
they seek to achieve their ends by hammering 
the sense of astonishment. 

the fact that, halfway 

entence occurs: “The 


Praise Famous Men.’ ” 


the followin 


vorld of things in the 


in other word 


ry} 
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poctry 


1a) 


} ‘ 
DOOR than 


relationshiy ol 

great natural dignity « 

take on the propx 

way's writing 

almost magnificent ts rt to be simple over 
either Mr. He 


For human beings, even more than the wor 


mingway nor Mr. Agee can ever v 


. 
inexplicably transcend their own specifications 
sages devoted to des riptions of the behav 
themselves I feel that Mr. Agee 


ine 
Lid 


1 


enerosity of sympathy which 1 
So strongly about not omitting even ridi 


ils from his book, in other words, his virtue of 1mm 
hospitality toward all things, is at the same time the 
1 


Dish a eyreat memorial to 


greca His desire to €: t 


Alabama families has ended 1n the accumulation 


edifice in which old boots, staircases, the exact tex 


] | 


Mr. Gudger’s overalls, and the number of hairpins 
po session of Mrs Woods. all hang tovet! 


scovered in aboriginal graves. But every now 
xtraordinary imbroglio, one of the fig 


OI Wood C 


with a 


or Rickettses rises and really lool 


reader usation and condemnation. Then 


whole of the Alabama landscape appears behind this 


social disparities and the domestic eccentri 


lying about in a brilliance and clarity that never could r 
m any mere list of them. And at such moments this 


GEORGE BARKI 


fs 


with the 


) 
comes a monumental book 


The Navies of the Pacific 


THE ARMED FORCES OF THE PACIFIC. By © 


Puleston. Yale University Press. $2.75. 


O MORE timely publication could be conceived 


this authoritative analysis by the doyen ot Am« 


of the armed forces now arrayed against « 
A fervid believer in the Clauss 


ut the continuation of dij lor 


un Puleston begins his study Wil 
tline of the conflicting policies of J 
policies which may one day set 

motion and determine their strategies. | 

Si ketch the politi il background of a possibl cl 

in the Pacific 1s followed by a more detatled examination otf 

the defense machines of the two countries: their sea, 


and air forces, their systems of enlistment, conscription 
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ing for both officers and men, the organization of their 
iry hierarchies, the composition, role, and functioning 


eir staff and, finally, of their central brains, 


ystems; 





lefense ministries, and of the supreme coordination of 


ministries in the two opposing governments 


PI 
ym this elaborate exposition of the organizational struc- 
of the two sides the author turns to theit prospective 


field, examining in turn the main focal points of the 


pore, the Philippines, 


strategy of the Pacific—Singay 


OStOCK, 


the Japanese archipelago, and the Japanese 
th Incidentally, he is et 


ed islands in the South Seas 


. ' 1 1 ] 
in declaring that the strategic value of these islands 


’ 7 } } 
rrier to an advance of the United States fleet westward 


en grotesquely exaggerated 


study centers in a detailed comparative survey of the 
ng fleets, beginning with the age and constitution of 


} 
I 


; ‘ 
tive officer corps and enlisted personnel and con 


| C 
, class by class, often ship by ship, with the results set 
in a series of highly illuminating tables. The potential 


ng capacity of the Japanese yards, the probable psy ho 
a 


reaction of the Japanese naval authorities to the situa- 


pean conflict, the interruption of the 
, ' 


ese navy’s training and gunnery program as a result ot 


eated by the Euro 


1 1 
these are only a few examples of 
j 


leration in this 


Chinese incident 
ind variety of factors taken into consi 
int piece of work. 


final chapter on the tactical and strategic aspects of 


reve ils ( lp- 


i 


rican-Japanese armed clash in the Pacifi 


Puleston as a very strong supporter of an offensive 


] 
i MI1S- 


ry. Reiterating Mahan’s warning against the fata 


f dividing the fleet between the two oceans, he gives 


in no uncertain terms to his conviction that, kept to- 
the United States fleet should be able to sweep like 
yne across the Pacific to the Philippines and from there 
such pressure to bear upon Japan as eventually to 
out its commander-in-chief to a desperate gamble. As 
Captain Puleston sees it, Japan’s numerical inferiority 1s by 
ieans offset by its strategic position, and the uncer- 
as to the several lines of advance open to the United 
States fleet places it on the horns of a painful dilemma. The 
idvertised “harassing attacks’ by Japanese light craft 
the mandated islands, in the author's opinion, could 
xpected to have no signal success, while this route would 
er to American officers the best opportunity for dealing 
the enemy piecemeal, particularly in view of the marked 
rican superiority in the air, to which Captain Puleston 

es some of his most interesting pages. 

HERBERT ROSINSKI 


A Matter of Taste 
LITZER PRIZE POEMS. € ompiled by Marjorie Barrows. 


Random House. $2.50. 


HIS book, according to the cover, contains “important 


selections from every book of poetry that has won the 

r prize It also contains, before the selections begin, 
n of mplete list of winners, and of their publishers. Follow- 
ne the selections we are given thirty-five pages “about the 


pocts’’; these include biographies, bibliographies, remarks by 
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some oO ) ut poetry, and 2] i 
the por ret three tes ay e. W i Rose B 
most of the t six; Louis Unt { i 
collection 18s no lexed 

Ot the | Stephen \ t B 
S| ce, « I n pa B? Macl ! \ SIX Low 
gets twelve; Robinson, eleve Cot Baco | 
and S| yer eight each; I ind H Y i 
five; Wurdemann, fou Aiken, M y DP i> 
Doren, three ea Some of is are ft ) t 
of inevitability; Frost's Stop; W’ 00 s 
Evenit nd M ng Wall, Robinso M ( { 
Flammonde, Lowell's Lila M y's To Not | 
H Of the less familiar 1 r, ¢ Dillo Dead 
Elm on the Hilltoy ind The Noise of Lea 
most memorable here are other poems w 
thit it in general the co ion cont n 
more verse than poetry, and more | i lt 
the compiler’s ability to recognize poetry cat fyed mn 
her own Ih iry style, it is of de f 
het phrase , | ist, de aerves a kind of im yrta 
reference to Conrad Aiken was to if 
most orice nal [ | lo nost o! ) [ \ DO 

What good does all thi 1O Wi ior Oj 
sumably the poets have been paid f ) ; 
For another, the om} Ietene I the evi 1 A ) t 
afford considerable pervers« isfaction to t vho 
the whole Pulitzer-prize business is anything from a pit 
to a god-damned outrage. These will find delightful items 
not only in the text itself but in the obiter dicta—in Thomas 
Hardy's sententious observation that “America has just two 
great works of art to its credit, rec ive archiute 


poetry of Edna St. Vincent Millay”; in Carl Sandburg’s tauto 


logical howler, “I am not sure what an authentic poet 1 it 
I know Archibald MacLeish ts onc in Ro P. Tristram 
Coftin's triple definition, “Poetry 1s saying the best one can 


about life. . . . Poetry is the best arrangement of the finest 


thoughts It is the art of making people teel well about 


‘ 


life.” Some questions for graduate students suggest them 
selves here: (a) On the basis of Mr. Coftin’s first definition, 
criticize the poetic value of “Dans ce bourdel ou tenons 


notre estat’’; and “I must lie down where all 


start/in the foul rag-and-bone shop of my heart.” (b) What 


is a fine thought? (c) Distinguish, on the basis of Mr 


Coffin’s third definition, between poetry and (1) medicine, 


(2) sexual intercourse. Finally, the book may make som 


Stor 


money for the publishers; it will probably be purchased by 


many school and college libraries, and may 
] 


as a text in more progressive courses In literature 

Well. what harm does all this do? Probably not much 
either, for those who are « upable of having their tast { 
mined by it are presumably incapable of anything better; t 
others can reject it on instinct, or perhaps the soor they 
get it crammed down their throats the sooner they wi 


revolted 

What should be said about the taste shown h > is that, 
1 little more refined, a little higher up the la 
same thing that devotes itself to queries on the book | 


of the New York Jame 


body writes in to inquire about the lines 
) 


on Sunday you know, wher yme- 
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A Wil w e¢ \ ijar 
And a en by the se nel star 
\ ' PI ‘ Ir the per rone 
} 
1 ncxt \ K the whok ( ] ocated by M Henry D 


The Pulitzer-prize award, on the evidence before us, 1s 
the apotheosis of this taste. The attitude it reveals toward 
poctry iS ullfcriy Ouryeo in the worst sense of the word. 
j " oOo retined and fe pe table the poems are not the 
highly difficult poen appt tated by the few” ; the pocts re 
nice, Wholesome college graduates, with decent }O s and im- 
mer p! es in the country. None ever seems hateful or jealous, 


uprect to accdia Or Mood-swinys; none ever secms bothered 


by the unadulterated plain o1 com} licated fancy kinds of hell 


au ‘| 
that pocts get into None sounds a bit like Rimbaud or Rilke. 
Perhaps not but is it fair to lead pcoy le to think that Ameri- 
can poets and poetry are as simple as all this? 
sixteen poct rf t fOr Guck here 1s a list of sixteen others 
who did vot win the Pulitzer prize during the years 1! il 
(Are Pound and Eliot i ible How about Auden, then?) 


The list: Léonie Adams, Louise Bogan, Hart Crane, E. E. 
Cummin H. D.. Langston Hughes, Kenneth Fearing, Stan- 
ey Kunitz, Robinson Jeffers, Marianne Moore, Phelps Put- 


nam, Carl Sandbur; Walla Stevens, Allen ‘Tat Sara 
beasda William Carlos Wallias And one more for luck 

Liinor Wyl I do not admire all these with equal fervor, 
or cl 1 that they . are better than any one on the given 


BY COUNT CARLO SFORZA 


NOME valuat data on the European scene is reveale 
¢} 1) f the forme talia Foreiet 
‘ ' of ! I I il 1 reign 
" i I 
! 


Minister, now in \ ntary exile. Count Sforza knows 

t peoy of kure lt r leaders as few Americans 
‘ k Nt And t r lirectly on the spot when 
le, he now caretully 


reports it in the light of more recent events, from the 


exper ( detached observer 

] erable instances of personally-obtained informa- 

fis P ‘ iS Pas Benes on the eve of Czecho ] vaki 
bet \ f mazing action at the last € ibinet 
hefore France's fall; new facts on why Wilson 
f 1. the 7 lity of another Central European federa 
tt t 4 id iy more, from the Peace Con 

‘ ) ; , 

( t forza hast time been in a posi 
tion to $ I te you so, this book as distinctly not in 
t! vein of recrimuination or self-justification. Instead, he 

, veral ! | 1 interpret ve contribu 
t ’ the i otou ria P nt 








THE TOTALITARIAN WAR 
—AND AFTER 


Ve oe At bookstores, $1.25 
(50. 
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list. But d 


The NATION 


are anyone deny that, by and large, it is a 
] 


better list? Or make up your own, gentle reader; ar 


how valid 


tics, OF lu 


it comes out. This cannot all be a matter of 


k, or tming; in the final analysis it comes 


te of the selecting committee. And there, wi 


icave il ROLFE HUMPHI 


The Crisis of Intelligence 


FISCAL P 


Hans¢ 
DL IcI1 

By H 

FTER 
ficial 


political e 


uine renalss< 


OLICY AND BUSINESS CYCLES. By Alvin H 
n. W. W. Norton and Company. $3.50 
SPENDING AND THE NATIONAL INCO 
enry Hilgard Villard. Farrar and Rinehart. $ 
more than a hundred years of devotion to : 
apologetics and elegant irrelevancies, bou: 
onomy has, in the last decade, experienced a 


ince. The world crisis of capitalism, whi 


already extended over a full quarter-century of war, 1 


tion, and | 
now a} | TC 


forced €co 


rofound economic disturbance, and which ts 
yaching a climax in the Second World War 


nomists to come forward with a critical app! 


of the operation of the society in which they live. No Ar 


can nas ce 


yntributed more to this rebirth of scientifi 


nomics than Professor Alvin H. Hansen; his latest, ar 


} ] 


iny ways his most important, book deserves therefo 


utmost att 


spe ball 


acy ndent 


amount ol 


ever, is in 


throughout is straightforward and unpretentious; wl 


lacking in 
Part On 


recovery of 


of the ide: 


Hansen S 

here set ou 
tual evider 
dispelling 


Hansen sl 


ntion of every student of world affairs 
Policy and Business Cycles,” like several « 
uthor, is not an integrated treatise, 1 
nost part written exclusively for the ecor 
It is rather a series of related but neverthek 
} 


essays covering a wide range ol topi ‘, some 


istically, occasionally with all the parapnert 


} + ‘ ' 1] 5 rey ? | 
1cOry Du airways Orivinally and Suyvestively 


idependence of the } irts enforces a consid 


repetition of important princy les, which 


' , ] * ] 
no sense to be accounted a weakness. Thx 


grace 1s made up in intelligibility and com] 


€ is an attempt to place the depression and | 


he 1930's in proper historical perspective M 


is are already familiar to those who have 


well-known T. N. E. C. testimony, but they 


it in greater detail and with more supporting 
we, Chapters IV and V are of particular val 
the { 


widely held popular misconceptions. In the f« 


iows that the fiscal policy of the New Deal 


] 


compounded very largely of “salvaging” operations and 


] 


little in common with constructive economic planning 


latter he | 


non-recurri 


dey ression 


roperly underlines the special and very pri 


and the extent of recovery in Great Brit 


such factors as accumulated shortages from the relative! 


pre ed 2( 


of very cheap imports from hard-hit agricultural cout 


and so on. 


s, the abandonment of free trade, the availa 


‘ 


Part Two is devoted to The Changing Role of | 


Policy. The American tax structure comes in for severe Ct 


cism on precisely the right grounds, namely, the colossal drag 


which it constitutes on the level of consumption. The vital 





ng factors which accounted for the mildness of 
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f reality from the distorted mirror of the 
rn press. The United States national debt of today 
h until recently we heard so much clamor, ts little 
han half of our national income; by contrast, tl 
1 debt of 1818, after the Napoleoni wars, and again 
ifter the World War, stood at a figure twice the 
il income. 
Three contains the most difficult theoretical chapters. 
the interrelation of income, consumption, and invest 


is subjected to searching theoretical and empirical 
is. (The statistical appendix to Chapter XI on the 
n of consumption to income, contributed by Paul A 
Samuelson, is a gem.) Hansen senses the profound bias of 


present economic order: in favor of expanding capital 

vainst expanding consumption. Moreover, he makes of 

foundation stone of his explanation of our present 

ymic dilemma, and he sees much more clearly than any 

ourgeois writer that this difficulty would by no means 

moved by that eternal panacea of the vulgar economist, 

1 freely competitive price system. Chapter XV should be re- 

reading for all those who plan to save the world 

Thurman Arnold. The upshot of this part is that we 

ever more investment, if not by business then by 

nt, if we are to avoid a state of chronic depression 

our examines Investment Incentives, Past and Pres- 

1 comes to the conclusion that the role of government 

ill likelihood be much greater in the future than it 
in the past. 

live, on prol lems of defense, is more topic il than 


of the book; it is also less substantial and, on a long 
important. 


} 


is to be said in criticism of tl | 


1 
us stimulating book 


matter of detail than of fundamental approach. (The 

in be safely left to that large number of professional 
mists who will doubtless find’ Hansen too bold and out- 
for their taste.) Hansen understands very well u hat 

: with our present-day economy, and that is all to the 
But ask the question of this book: why have matters 

1 out as they have? You will not find much by way of 
er. The modern world is very complex; rapid adjust- 
are needed, but certain habits and institutional pat- 
tand in the way. To deal with these problems we need 

1 social engineering,” and this will be possible only if 
we have the requisite ‘vision and courage.” In the final 
is, therefore, the present world crisis is a crisis of in- 
nce. This is the inevitable implication of Hansen's 


yn. 


What Hansen does not see, and in this he is of course by 

ins peculiar, is that the economic troubles which he so 
lly describes and analyzes are manifestations of the real 
re of the capitalist system itself. Capital, the dominant 


in society 


4 


, seeks its own self-expansion and cares not a 
for a smoothly working economy or for the consump- 
f the masses if they stand in the way. There is perhaps 
in Hansen's analysis which is actually inconsistent with 


interpretation, but what a difference it makes to the 








THE NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 


66 W. 12th Street New York City 





FALL TERM BEGINNING 
MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 29 


200 COURSES—15 FIELDS OF STUDY 


No Entrance Requirements 


Alertness, Civil Service Credits 
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THE AMERICAS We talk of def 


What do we mean by defense By 





American Institutions—Houston Peterson,chairman, with Archi- 
bald Macleish, Roscoe Pound, Robert M. Maciver, William 
Kilpatrick, Jonathan Daniels, ef al. 


Defense Problems—Max Winkler, chairman, with Hanson W 
Baldwin, Fletcher Pratt, George Fielding Eliot, Peter F 
Drucker, ef ol. 


America to the South—Earle K. James. 


Native Cultures in South America—Claude L. Strauss 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
Introduction to International Politics—Hans Simons 


The War and the Possible Peace: Political and Moral Aspects— 
Hans Kohn. 


The Coming Peace: Economic and Social Aspects—Herbert Feis, 
Eugene Staley, Waldo Frank, ef ol. 


France and Great Britain—Paul Vaucher. 


DEFENSE HOUSING The first course to be given any 
where in t Unit tat yn othe 


pressing problems of defense housing 


Current Aspects of Defense Housing—Charles Abrams 


Housing Management: Public, Private and Defense—James 
Felt, ef al. 


SCIENCE: PURE AND APPLIED For the lay audi 
en rogr 48 
reports from the men in the field 


Modern Science in the Making—Selig Hecht, George E. Kimball. 
Mathematical Recreations—Maurice Kraitchik. 


Humanizing Engineering—D. B. Steinman, Ole Singstad, Alex- 
ander Klemin, Dexter S. Kimball, ef al. Opening lecture: 
Science Engineering and Modern Life, by Waldemar Kaempf- 
fert; closing lecture: The Social Promise of Engineering, by 
Lewis isunteed. Other lectures on bridge building, hydro- 
electric power, tunnels, airplanes, skyscrapers, industrial 
chemistry, radio, television. 


Other courses in science, anthropology, sociology and law; 
politics and political theory ; economics, business and labor; 
philosophy, psychology and psychoanalysis; literature, 
theater, writing and speech; art, music; 
gymnastics; gardening. 
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Are You Tired of 
the Cyclops View? 


Ulysses outwitted the one-eyed giant for the an- 
cient world—but the man is here again! He’s the 
fellow who sees only one thing at a time—and 
therefore sees it out of its relationships. He wants 
an end to domestic spending because that gangster 
Hitler is abroad. Or he wants no extra-boundary 
defense because we have unsolved problems at 
home. If you believe in seeing with TWO eyes, if 
you want the LONG VIEW, you will want to 
read the most important series of articles planned 


for any magazine during the coming months: 


BEYOND DEFENSE 
The Shape of Our Future 


REXFORD GUY TUGWELL, orig- 
inal “Braintruster,”’ now Governor of 
Puerto Rico, defends the skepticism 
of the younger generation and blasts 


a> & naming names—the “faith-healers” 
who would ration free inquiry for the 

oe . 
yi &e f duration. The Crisis of Freedom 


offers a courageous philosophy to 
\ sme = democrats. 


COUNT COUDENHOVE-KALERGI, 


. a= 
the man whose “Pan- Europe” movement en y, 
swept Europe in the 1920's and whose \e 
advice (if statesmen had taken it) would = 
have saved Europe, shows this time how = 
and why America Must Unite Europe. z 


A. A. BERLE, JR., “Braintruster” and assistant Secre- 
tary of State, explores the crucial question of the extent 
to which democracy will have to abandon nationalism 
in order to survive. A_ trade policy for the post-war 
world. 


JOHN CHAMBERLAIN answers these key questions: 
With party lines vanishing today, are we in danger of 
acquiring a monolithic one-party system? Does the two- 
party system carry the hope of free government? 


BARBARA WOOTTON, the famous London econo- 
mist, was asked to explain how England, if no longer the 
center of an exploitative empire, could survive. Her 
brilliant, witty and completely convincing answer will 
delight you. 


COMMON SENSE 


beginning with the current (October) issue, will 
present this vital series. The articles will be long and 
authoritative, but concise. Other authors will include 
Rep. Jerry Voorhis, Richard L. Neuberger, Eliot Jane- 
way, Professor Alvin Hansen, key figures in OPM and 
the National Resources Planning Board, etc. 


Aan render of The Nation 


* * 6 Months for $1 * 


te ot te \« the 
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conclusion! There is no lack of intelligence in the wor 
the trouble is that too much of it is in the service of +h. 
highest bidder, whose ends are entirely different from th 
which Hansen too easily takes for granted. There is n 

of courage and vision in the world; the trouble is that te 
much of it is betrayed into fighting on the side of that ec 
nomic frustration which Hansen rightly accounts the { 
mental evil of our time. In reality the future is both br 

and darker than he will admit: brighter because he 
estimates the resourcefulness of the human race; darker }y 
cause he underestimates the power of capital. On ba 
however, his is surely the less cheerful outlook, for ther 
little evidence that the intelligence of the human ra 
changed for several thousand years, while the power of 
capital is at most a few hundred years old. 

Henry Hilgard Villard’s book, ‘Deficit Spending ai 
National Income,” is much more specialized than Professor 
Hansen's and will therefore appeal to a narrower aud 
A large part is devoted to analyzing recent theoretical y 
particularly that which has to do with the so-called 
plier” concept, a problem also covered, though in less « 
by Hansen. The doctrinal review is well done; and it is « 
tainly not Villard’s fault if more subtlety has been ex; { 
on the subject than it deserves. 

Perhaps the most valuable of Villard's positive cont 
tions is a careful calculation of federal, state, and lo 


penditures for approximately the last ten years. The r 


however, will hardly change anyone's estimate of the forces 


at work during this period. Villard’s own conclusions ar 


cautiously stated and so carefully hedged about with « 


cations as to upset none but the most unregenerate opponent 


of government spending PAUL M. SWEFZ\ 


The Life of the Hunted 


THE JOURNAL OF ALBION MOONLIGHT. By Kenneth 
Patchen. New York: Printed by the Author. $5. 
VER the pages of Kenneth Patchen’s privately printed 
handsomely presented “novel there emerge mer 
images of the religious art of the century preceding the 
vent of Francis of Assisi and his gospel of love. We re 
the sculptural symbols of a horror of the world in Lon 
and Lucchese churches; the ferocious depictions of the 
of being hunted and torn by ravening wild beasts totally 
masters of the situation. Symbols of similar terrors, simi! 
close to the night fears of small children, have reappear 


this wild, remarkable new opus. 


Like ‘The Black Book” by Lawrence Durrell a bulking 


prose-fantasy in direct line of descent from “The Wa 
Land,” “The Journal of Albion Moonlight” converts or se¢ 
to convert to spiritual use a decadent lyrical material r¢ 
to that of Eliot's epoch-making poem and merely mor 
vanced in gaminess. Mournfully at times, satirically at ot 
and frequently in disgust it utilizes experiences of blac! 


and progressive mental and instinctive disorder and di 


tion. There are feelings of bisexual impulse s, and feelin 


exposure to a degencrating influence destroying the powe! 


hay piness and good, and yearnings for the restoratior 


Jesus to suffering humanity—negated by some frigidity 0 
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randly conforming to the confused movements of the hys- 
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soul. Dramatically, symbolistically, with an all 


sis of 
unhackneyed technique, a bold “wit,” the sound and 


iracters, and appropriate 


} 
inder 


fr oO! words, metaphori il ch 


il forms and cadences, Patchen has contrived 


» influence of Blake of the prophetic books and of Rim- 


1 and Ducasse—to erect images of these sad feelings into 


sonal, 


savage, festering little world. The overwhelming 
1 


e of evil in things takes shape in bloodhounds who chase 


overtake the wandering Albion Moonlight. One won- 
is Christianity once again, as in the twelfth century, 

ng dualistic, pessimistic, Manichean ? 

Our curiosity, indeed, might be very keen were the book 
what more forceful. This latest production of the im- 
ly promising young Ohioan is on the whole a grave, in- 
al, poetic piece of work. Still it is impossible to feel 

t many of its readers will concur in Henry Miller's verdict 
The Journal” is ‘‘a work of unmistakable genius.” The 
depth, the direct insight and belief characteristic of 


oO 
s 


lted creative powers remain too spasmodically evident in 


t to warrant the extreme judgment. The left-wing speeches 


tring at several points and plainly without satiric 


YP é 
} 


trike one as rather childish. There is a convincing pathos 


nten- 


even sublimity in passages of the frequently bitter or vio- 


prose. Other portions of it somehow fail to carry one 


Some of the despair of goodness in things is touching, 
me of it wears the look of mere sullenness—while on 
ons the author thrusts his head through his canvas to 
us about what he is depicting. And great poetry is 
only with the greatest decision about and sincerity 
rd the universe. 

[he author’s skill, talent, ingenuity are none the less very 
worthy. With the drama through which he expresses his 
iy material, Patchen helps current literature to 


of two of its perenni il functions. One is that of direct 


acquit 


His picture of this festering world is a present-day 

g man’s bitter cry of disbelief in man and condemnation 
earth given over to ravening instincts; and—somewhat 

5 admirably—his protest against American participation in 
war. The sphere of ice in July, hounding dogs, decaying 
multiplying impulses of murder, and blind search for 
ivas—an anagram of Savior—is supposed to be a symbol 


tf, a formation parallel to, the reality of the summer of 1940. 


e other perennial function is that of drawing the curtains 
the couch about a humanity habituated to science and 
irshly pressed upon by the importunities of excess of 
owledge.” I mean that this drama builds up a world out- 
icing man, fundamentally a dream world improvised by the 
ithor; and one of literature’s functions ever has been the 
nulation of belief in what lies past the limits of experience. 
ubtless the fabulous, surprising sphere reflected in the 
irnal of the hounded and murderous Moonlight is as foul, 
olored, and monstrous as the night world of a dementia 
ox. Still a good nightmare may have great value as an 
nscious warning or purgation. 

lhe performance itself is frequently effective; extraordi- 
y, actively imaginative. The scenes, images, and forms 
which Patchen has expressed his feelings are remarkably 
osite and various. His prose unfailingly has rhythm and 


‘ver plays him false; finding the color of the occasion; 
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WHAT GOES ON IN EUROPE? | 


| 


\O KEEP fully informed read THE MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN, Europe’s leading liberal newspaper for 
| more than a century. Mailed directly by the publisher, 
copies of THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN WEEKLY arrive | 
without censorship delay, bringing news from the 
actual seat of war directly to your letter box some- 
times as much as one month quicker than first-class 
mail, Take advantage of our introductory offer of 
13 weeks for only $1.00. 


Mail your order to 


THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN WEEKLY 
220 WEST 42nd STREET 
New York, N. Y. 
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For The Nation’s Fall Book Number 


Many of the new books to be issued up to the middle 
of October will be reviewed in The Nation's Fall 
300k Number, dated October 11. 

Wide-awake publishers are taking advantage of 
the unusual opportunity to gain augmented reader- 
interest for their announcements through this 
literary feature. 
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Telephone ALgonquin 4-3311 or write 
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IN SCHOOLS from coast to coast The Nation 1s 


required supplementary reading for classes in 
CcCCOnOon 


Chice and 


English, political SCi- 


government, 


foreign affairs. Particularly in the 


study of contemporary problems teachers and 


students as a model of clear-cut dia- 


turn to it 


tical writing, a reliable reference source for 


at home and abroad. 


affairs 


ws ot 


Today when the campus enters the American 
scene as a stronghold of democratic tradition, 
enlightened student discussion centers around 
The Nation, the best obtainable barometer on 


the state of liberal opinion in the United States. 


Make sure to send for ou 


j ree booklet 


which gives complete information about The 
Nation's new board of contributing editors, its 
regular staff and departments, special features, 
‘tory of this magazine through 
years of courageous, independent 


rnatismM. 


The Nation is available for classroom 
use at the modest rate of only twenty-five 
cents a month per student on bulk orders 
for ten or more copies to a single address. 


he instructor’s copy is free. 
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terical mind of the “journalist.” He possesses a gift of | 
dox: witness the charming pages of them commencing, |S 
it is the duty of the artist to discourage all traces of sha 
In lines like “The word is the way something floats \ 
cannot be seen/The word is the call of the tribe from « 
under the water/The word is the thing the wind says 
dead /The word is the white candle at the foot of the thr 
this growing artist “fogs them in over the plate.” An 
exploitation of the vernacular is almost as telling as ‘ 
mings's—precisely as his technique bids fair in its freedor 


from staleness to rival Williams's invariably fresh and shary 





one. PAUL ROSENFELI 
PUBLISHED THIS WEEK 
THE VIKING BOOK OF POETRY OF THE ENGLISH-SPFAK 
ING WORLD. Selected and Edited by Richard Aldington 


Viking. $3.50. 

JAMES MADISON: THE VIRGINIA REVOLUTIONIST. B 
Irving Brant. Bobbs-Merrill. $4.50. 
BRITISH UNEMPLOYMENT PROGRAMS, 

prepared for the Committee on Social Security by Eveline M 

Burns. Social Science Research Council. $2.75. 
PARADISE LIMITED. An Informal History of the Fabulk 
By Thomas Blake Clark. Modern Age. $2.75 


REGULATORY COMMISSIONS. & 


waiians 
INDEPENDENT 

Robert E. Cushman. Oxford. $5. 

TAR HEELS. A Portrait of North Carolina 
Dodd, Mead. $3 

THE HANDBOOK ANNUAL OF THE THEATER, MAY 
MAY, 1941. By Wilbur Dingwell. Coward-McCann. $: 

SAVAGE LANDOR. By Malcolm Elwin. Macmillan. $4 

GOVERNMENT AND THE AMERICAN ECONOMY. By Me: 

Fainsod and Lincoln Gordon. Norton. $5. 

NATURE OF MODERN WARFARE. By Cyril Falls. W 
an Introduction by Major George Fielding Eliot. Oxford. $ 
MY LAST MILLION READERS. By Emile Gauvreau. Dutt $ 
THE HIGHLAND CALL. A Symphonic Play of American H 

in Two Acts. By North Carolina. $2.50 
SUNRISE IN MY POCKET OR THE LAST DAYS OI 
CROCKETT. By Edwin Justus Mayer. Messner. $2 
BIG FAMILY. By Bellamy Partridge. Whittlesey House. $2 
TWO ENDS TO OUR SHOESTRING. By Kathrene Pir 
Harcourt, 


$2.75 

CONCISE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERA 
Macmillan. $4.50 

WELFARE IN NEW YORK STAT: 

l €! 
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By Jonathan D 


THI 


Paul Green 


Brace 
THI 
TURE. By George Sampson 
THE HISTORY OF PUBLI« 
By David M. Schneider and Albert Deutsch 
sity of Chicago. $3.50 
THE TOTALITARIAN WAR AND AFTER. Personal Recoll 
and Political Ce By Count Carlo Sforza. Univ 
of ¢ hicage $1.25 
THE DEMOCRATIC 


1867-1940 


nsiderations 


SPIRIT. A Collection of American W 


from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. Edited, wit 
Introduction, by Bernard Smith. Knopf. $5 

THE STRUCTURE OF THE NAZI ECONOMY. By Maxine Y 
Sweezy. Harvard University. $3. 

METAPOLITICS. From the Romantics to Hitler. By Peter Viereck 
Knopf. $3 

NEWTOPIA: THE WORLD WE WANT. By P. W. Wils 


-~ - 


Scribner s 


BRAZIL: LAND OF THE FUTURE. By Stefan Zweig Viking. $3 
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IN BRIEF 


WHERE 


FRY: 


STANDS A WINGED SEN- 
By Margaret Kennedy. Yale 
University Press. $2. 


$5 iS an 


account of the months of 
May (‘‘ever-increasing gravity’) to Se p- 
') of last year 
they seemed to an evacuated mother 
| her family and friends. Bombs, for 


most 


er (‘‘we can take it’ 





part, appear only reflected 


it is directly given is the curve of 
ing of a cross-section of the British 
ple—incredulity, then stunned de- 
ir, rising to grim determination and 
but 
[he romantic preciosity of the author 

The Constant Nymph” and “Escape 
Me Never” and the inverted snobbery 


trained well-earned confidence. 


the between-wars English intellectual 
discernible here and there, but the 
is fundamentally sincere and en- 
itening. The author says that people 
Britain “have certainly taken life to 
s and found out what it is made 
and she makes understand 
it she means. 


one 


1E UNTAMED BALKANS. By 
Frederic W. L. Kovacs. Modern Age 


Ll. @ 
y 
ks. $ 


osity and political intrigue, occa- 





joined with assassination, cor- 


and misery, squalor and osten- 


these are the constituents of the 
litional picture captioned The Pow- 
Keg of Europe. In our current war, 
ver, most of the Balkan countries 
e behaved rather like Ferdinand the 
After a short intermezzo of treach- 
nd heroism they have disappeared 
nd the limelight of Nazi conquest. 
is fascinating book, which in spite 
; thorough historical and economic 
‘round reads like a political thriller, 
Kovacs advances the view that the 
in peninsula is but a “sleeping 


and may continue the peasant 
t 


ts that began in the sixteenth cen- 
The Nazi conquest has solved none 

problems, but has merely cre- 
half a 


nization of agriculture on a large 


dozen new Macedonias. 


nd the curbing of chauvinism 
the preliminaries to a vaster 
illeviate the 


ultural free- 


which alone can 

nt’s misery and grant « 
to national splinters. It is regret- 
that slight inaccuracies, such, for 


le, as the misquotation of George 

















name and the statement that 
one million Magyars had been 
r Rumanian rule, should mar this 





y and useful volume. 





THE 


CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE. Volume 
II: The Growth of the New Empire, 


1783-1870. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $10.50. 


This volume, like Volume I in the same 
series, is made up of chapters by many 
authorities, and combines scholarship 
with literary merit. It will be thought 
only less interesting by Americans than 


with our 


dealt 


What is 
Second British Empire 


he first, which own 


often called the 


1 
much of 


early history 
owed 
its success to the lesson learned from 
the loss of the first through the Amert- 
n 
the nineteenth century paralleled that of 


the United States. 


can Revolution, and its development 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN FOR- 
EIGN POLICY : 1776-1940. By John 
Holladay Latane and David W. 
Wainhouse. Doubleday, Doran and 
Company. $6. 

book 
and 

amazingly well-rounded factual account 


This is a second revision of a 


which combines a_ close-packed 
with a searching commentary. Six ex- 
cellent new chapters bring the survey 
down to September, 1939, and reinforce, 
by the consistent following of the fun- 
damental threads from Jefferson to Hull 
and Roosevelt, the view of the inevita- 
bility of our present policy in its broad 
This 


book of reference can also 


1 


invaluable text! 


be read for 


aspects. 00k and 


pleasure. 


DEMOCRATIC FRANCE. The Third 
Republic from Sedan to Vichy. By 
Richard Walden Hale, Jr. 
McCann. $3.50. 


Coward- 


This comprehensive history is plainly 
the result of sifting a good deal of 
reading. In fact, the sifting is a lit- 
tle too obvious. The author is not an 
entertaining writer or a finished stylist, 
and his effort to tell only what hap- 
pened seems to leave the book largely 
without a point of view. He also shows 
a tendency to write down to the pre- 
sumably not very bookish reader. At 
best his book is useful as a review of 
recent French history and a reminder 
that the French are a politically active 
people whose present surface passivity 
cannot endure forever. 


THE PASSING OF THE SAINT. A 
Study of a Cultural Type. By John M. 
Mecklin. University of ¢ hicago Press. 


$2. 


This is a sociological study of the 
causes of the medieval saint's rise and 





pasoiny, ANG OF Gis LUTK 


St. Augu 


and St. Francis 


t10Nn, taking 
Bernard of 
On the 


face it appears to be a scientific socio 


bor 
stine, 


examples 
Clairvaux, 


logical study, but it is not disinterest 
Implicit in the whole book and explicit 
in the Epilogue is the rejection of ‘‘the 
democratic myth,"” whose “empty for 
author subtly links with 


Woodrow Wil- 


a unified world was, he 


mulas’” the 


laissez faire capitalism 

son's dream of 

says, ‘merely a projection upon a world 
scale of the democratic ideal of Jett 

This attitude is no 

} 


new thing, but it should be pointed 


son and Lincoln.” 
out 
wherever it appears in American letters 
For it is fundamentally of a piece with 
fascism. 


EDWARD LIVINGSTON: JEFFER- 
SONIAN REPUBLICAN AND 
JACKSONIAN DEMOCRAT. By 


William B. Hatcher. 


University Press. $3.50 


Louisiana State 


Member of Congress from New York, 
Mayor of New York City, exile in New 
Orleans; then Louisiana legislator, codt- 
fier of its laws, Louisiana Congressman 
and Senator; finally Secretary of State 
and Minister to France under Andrew 
Jackson—Edward 
standing in 


Livingston is out- 


versatility and lasting 
achievement among American statesmen 
of the second rank. This scholarly, de- 
tailed biography, a valuable though 


slightly pedestrian contribution to 
American historical studies, places him 
in true perspective as an important lig- 


ure in two transitional periods 


THE ART OF BIOGRAPHY IN 
EIGHTEENTH -CENTURY ENG- 
LAND. By Donald A. Stauffer. With 
Bibliographical Supplement. Prince- 
ton University Press. Two volumes, 
$8.50. Separately, $5 each. 

That the eighteenth century, as the tran- 

sition period between the Renaissance 

and the 
ideal period for considering a man as an 


romantic individualism, was 
individual and as a part of the scene in 
which he lived is demonstrated by the 
method of modern 
ship. Biographi 
portant are summarized, analyzed 


scientific’ scholar- 
es important and unim- 
ind 
annotated in the first volume; the sec- 
ond lists practically every biography or 
autobiography 
all that were written 
1800. This 


part, since it will save a prospective stu 


published though not 
between 1700 
valuable 


and is the really 


dent or reader from wading through 
catalogues and other source books 
the main volume is more for reference 


than for reading. 


Even 
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RECORDS t its m characteristic and best, and ' ive’ from “Lady in the I 
sad IS which is backed by the undistinguished lumbia 36163); but his “ 
Henry Allen “Body and Soul’: and the is an even funnier & 
few of Victor's Sept _ Iliagton “Echoes of Harlem” (36283), of the Kaye method (his sin 
ane ey ae oe with the Cootie Williams muted growl- Molly Malone” on the reverse 
i¢ Things as 5 _— ing that I find unimpressive. The first — terrible), B. H. HAG 
lan Concerto played bj three fulfil the real purpose of the series, 
Mozart's Sonata K. 497 tor kag | 
which is simply to reissue the classics ' 
hands Beethoven 5 Quart of hot jazz performance; the other five DRAMA 
1, Handel's Concerts Gross represent other purposes, having been : : ee 


l and ° 3 . TTC rN Ss le ted to illustrate the early white The More Cuckoos 
' 5C hool of cornet,’ to demonstrate a 


mt ; y a sa Cand ' 
que stionable development in Necro HAVE compiled no statis 
only On trumpet improvisation,” and so on. And anyone who cared to do so 


herwise 1 rar t Mn 1; ver } } there 
herwise imadequate machines, while pretentiousness gives us unimpor- discover, I think, that there 


| rf f ) } ] ' ] } ) ' ‘ mer ] 
im unwilling to depend on Tor tant things, outstanding classics like the ™e!lodramatic farces | roduced 


orchestral a juartet re- Bertha Hill-Louis Armstrong perform-  “icater today than plays of any 
And I hope that in . upl€ = ances remain unissued type. The tired business man whi 


I will have the answers Decca’s “Gems of Jazz” Volume to like legs better than anythit 


wl re } , mo . . ) mM ' 
which are inning (Set 242. $3.50) is vastly inferior in the world is now assumed to 
la | 


| P | ~ rel | 
pnonograpns the first two volumes—the best in 1 corpses, and the lonely villa 


have offered only being the Horace Henderson “I’m placed Maxim's or the Moulin R 
that are worth Rhythm Crazy Now” (18171) and as the most familiar setting. I: 
muted Buck Washington's solo piano perform- exclaiming “So this is Paris!" 

1 


umably by Buck Clay- ance of “Old Fashioned Love” (18169), cipal character is more likely 
Orchestra's “Goin’ to As for Decca’s volume ‘Louis Arm- his entrance to announce that a da 


“ Ci 
} 
! 


New Orleans Feetwarmers little of Armstrone’s work for Decca tendencies—has just escaped and 
s Sleepy Time Down South” js outstanding, ead even that littl be expected any moment, whil 

\'t Gonna Give Nobody None “Savoy Blues,” “Bye and Bye.” “Hey who go up to see etchings do 

447), the Lawdy Mama,” “Our Monday Dat . seduced, they get killed 

Jump for Joy” js not in this volume. The best in it are Having philosophized upon thi 

Maxine Sullivan's sing- the first half of “West End Blues” ject on at least one previous oc 

“If I Had a Ribbon Bow” (Co- (3793) and the end of “I Can't Give shall confine myself this time 
ia ) is charming; but Schu You Anything but Love” (2042) announcement that the only two 
> “Who Is Sylvia” 1s one song that The engaging Golden Gate Quarte plays to reach Broadway last weck 
itself to the Sullivan treat- js heard in “Jezebel” and “Daniel Saw fair specimens of the genre, both 

son the reverse side. And in the Stone’ (Okeh 6204), and “Any- enough to satisfy those who 


and “Bugler's Dilemma” how” and “Time's Winding Up” (Okeh definite taste for that sort of tl 


(Okech 6244), the Sid- — strong Classics” (Set 233, $2.25), very us criminal preferably with 


! 
6238). The music in Victor's set neither sufficiently original to go 


John Kirby Orchestra 1s too slick “Smoky Mountain Melodies” (B-79, in history. “The More the Me: 
smart and pretentious for my ears $3) and in Okeh’s Burl Ives set “The (Cort Theater) is the funnier of 
As for older jazz records, Columbia Wayfaring Stranger” (K-3, $1.90) does two, it being fundamentally a 
eries of reissued cl not mean as much to me as it does to old-fashioned, multiple-door farce 
“Hot Trumpets” (Set some other people, for whom I report all sorts of people popping in or 

This offers one of the that it seems to me to be sung and at just the right or just the wror betweer 

Orchestra perform- played well. Columbia's volume “Songs ment and_ not taking its horrors ¢ This 

ke I'm Comin’, of the Red Army” (Set C-68, $2) in- seriously. “€ uckoos on the Heart! totalitar 

cludes the two records that were issued (Morosco Theater) is less fast and | ing sir 

a year or two ago, and a record of “La ous, with slightly more stress on ¢ church | 

Marseillaise” and “Le Chant du depart” — shivers. Both assume a blizzard t munists 

sung in French (36266). The choral off communication, and, rather any rad 

singing is excellent. curiously, both also assume a stalled Commu 
If you find the intensity and subtlety — to explain the appearance of unex] 
of the inflections of Spanish Cante guests. “¢ uckoos” revives that go 

Flamenco exciting you will want Colum- — standby of the ten-twenty-thirt 

bia’s volume of singing by La Nina de hot poker held before the he: 

los Peines (C-59, $2.50). “Seguidillas’” eyes; “The Merrier,” with great 


t} 
ul 


ind “Peteneras’” (36176) and “Saetas” genuity, imagines a corpse on 
and “‘Alegrias” (36178) were issued — skates who is scooted persistently 
two or three years ago; newly issued in the stage so that most of the drar 
the set are “Solea’ and “Soleares’ personae will suppose him to be or 
: 
(36177) and “‘Seguiriyas” and “Tang drunk. Both have spinsters taking 
Flamenco” (36179) unnecessary precautions to protect 
Danny Kaye ts amusing in “It's ver selves against amorous advance 


to Late to Mendelssohn” and me Like JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 
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Letters to the Editors 


Work for the New Board 


Dear Sirs: I note with pleasure the pres- 
of J. Alvarez del Vayo among your 
new contributing editors. I should 
to suggest that you campaign with 
yr del Vayo to compel attention to 
n when the professed democrati 

of the Churchill-Roosevelt eight 

its are carried out after the war. The 
nish crime should be cleaned from 
late and the chief Spanish offend- 
nt to the firing squad. I don’t ad- 
a blood 
done 

). the butcher of Malaga 


purge, but we can at 


have with Franco and de 


nother matter which you might 
is the role of Russia in post-war 

How much cooperation with 
is to be expected of England 
Russia has outlived its usefulness 
n ally? The end of the war may 
mean the end of cooperation. Louis 
her may then find his golden oppor- 

HARRY J. MC ANDREW 
September 17 


Vt., Sey 


Totalitarian Touchstone 


wr Sirs: Increasingly, in recent years, 
ve come to think of 
the touchstone of 


self-reference 
totalitarianism. 
reference as a principle is based 
sively on the formal logic of con- 
rather than on the 
rmal logic of contraries. It demands, 


tories, more 
other words, that every object in the 
tld be identical with its subject, or 
pposite to it: it does not recognize 
‘gitimate similarities and differences 
‘+ween wholes. 
[his is, obviously, the curse of the 
talitarian regimes. It is also the bind- 
ig similarity between the Catholic 
rch and the Communist Party. Com- 
nists regard as a theoretical enemy 
radical who is anti- or even non- 
munist. Radicalism has Communist 
only when it strengthens the party 
tt when it contributes to the pro- 
it. Just so, piety has Catholi value 
when it strengthens the church— 
when it affects a soul. 
1m moved to express these reflec- 
; by the news that the American 
r Party in Brooklyn has refused to 
» Dr. Laidler’s candidacy for city 
because of Dr. Laidler’s 
Roosevelt 
that he 


Iman 
rt of Thomas 
in 1940 and the 


against 
Suspicion 


| 
1S an 1SO0i 


ry | yre at 
ynist. Despite his great 


atic 
record of thirty years’ active devotion 
to liberal causes, despite his fine work 
in the Council last year, the So ial 
Democrats of the A. L. P 
Dr. Laidler 
legitim 


have reject | 
They do not recognize 
agreements and differences; 
they demand identity or opposition 

ort, you mus 


you want our sup} 


only as we do, do only 
They want not a good coun 
DANIEL 
New York, September 12 


stooge 


Why Does the Army Gripe? 
Dear Sirs: With regard to Why the 
Army Gripes, I offer a few comments 
The 
Nation's readers. I have been a private 


lest Lavine’s article should alarm 


for almost a month at Camp Lee, Vir- 
ginia, and thus have had an opportunity 
to observe general conditions pertaining 
to morale. 

Lavine is mistaken in finding the fun- 
damental cause of disaffection in the 
fact that 
have any idea why they are in the army 
On the 


trary, the great majority of recruits have 


relatively few of the recruits 


or what the army ts for. con- 
a very good idea of the ‘‘why”’ and the 
“what for.” They gripe simply because 
the interests of the nation conflict with 
their personal plans and ambitions. 
is surface 


deep only, and has no possibility of de- 


Their disaffection, however, 


veloping into a cancerous growth of re- 
bellion. 

The majority of us do not hate army 
life, for we realize its necessity; we just 
do not prefer it. This is not a mere 
verbal distinction. The shade of differ- 
ence is important. If one defines good 
morale as a fanatical devotion to army 
ways, then the morale of the men is 
definitely low. But if good morale is to 
be defined rather as a willingness to ab- 
sorb the teachings of the army and to 
become part of an efficient war machine, 
then the morale of the recruits is excel- 
lent 

The often-mentioned abuses heaped 


upon the soldiers—such as low pay and 
ostracism by the fair sex—are not fatal 
As a matter of fact, in 


the town of Petersburg, 


to good morale 
not three miles 
away, the girls do not seem at all averse 
to accepting the indirect benefits of the 
national emergency 


It is true that at many points the army 


remem! 
ence for 
but recent] 
that 


tain officers are sincere an 


earnest in thei and in my opin 
ion there nore ground for anxiety 


about civilian morale because of busi 
ness-as-usual complacency than about 
army morale 

PVT. BERNARD KAPLAN 
C ump Lee, Va SC} tember 18 


The Colonel ‘Blows the Gaff” 


Dear Sirs: About Colonel Moore-Braba- 
British Minister of Aircraft 


duction, who notoriety 


son, Pro- 
this 


month by expressing the hope that the 


achieved 


German and Russian armies would de- 
stroy each other and leave Britain the 
Continent, I 
know only what the news; apers, the 
radio, and ‘Who's Who” have to tell. 
It is enough to reveal him as a typical 
Old School Tie, if not a Colonel Blimp. 
Son of a lieutenant-colonel, he was edu- 


dominant power on the 


cated (in the purple of the British gov- 
erning class) at Harrow and at Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Since 1931 he has 
been Member of for Wal- 
lasey, in Cheshire. As a Conservative 
(the Colonel is a member of the Carle 
ton Club), he doubtless supported Bald 
win and the late Neville Chamberlain 
in the appeasement of Italy and Ger- 


Parliament 


many. But whether he was among the 
281 M. P.’s who still supported Mr. 
Chamberlain in the debate 


following the Norwegian disaster in 


Commons 


the spring of 1940 is not known to me 

We are told that the London press 
“blazed with reports” of the incident 
as Jack Tanner related it at a trade 


union congress in Edinburgh, and that 


“an authoritative quarter’ described his 
accusation as ‘‘misrepresentation 
{of} a passage in an extempore speech.” 
There the matter seems to have rested 
until the lone Communist M. P., Wil 


liam Gallacher, raised it, and a “scene,” 


in the House of Commons on Septem 


ber 11. Actually the scene was deliber 


ately provoked by Winston Churchill, 
who explained that the Colonel did not 
really mean what his words said. He 
then rcjected Gallacher’s suggestion that 





he ol he Colonel ind other 
enemies of Russia, on the ground that 
( nged |} opinions at the 
‘ ol alo n power. 

| Vie Ifa oO oO ( Toe 
Stalin neern rather than ou and 
} O ( has been wise to the Col- 
oncl I ips ever since Munich. Hence 
] not on | vith Germany 
in A nd his refusal to join 
th Wa il R Va ta ke | 

At not yet iKCd, EX | at 
se Bi ‘ ré em isked. mo and 
more ¢ to nt Br h » th 
figh ( freed Americat ire 
contri n naterial support to the 
Ru ns as wel the British, and we 

( 0 or Oo | Righ t it 

we not wallin it | t Tam ne 
t te to the betrayal of Ameri 
can ! os cas Wer! iyed 
at Ver it] \ the British Colonel 
Blimy mo othe 

In view of t alinge words of 


re ! | to l that our Presi- 
act ul ly ind ery definitely 
tha \ 1 no ested in what John 
bir if oO Lite foul fe h, the 
I Oo \ or in making Britain 
at | or anywhe else 
I I LOVELI 
Nile «) Nc ] 





Order your BOOKS 


from “The Nation” 


At the request of many readers 
who re le nm communities in 
Which ho hook hop has been 


estab! ed, The Nation offers to 


hook to your door 


ii ie regula publisher’s price 


(po tiree) provided 


ith the 


payment 1s 


order or pub- 


sent 


rece ved \\V 


hi he y price plu poslage if 


Plea ‘ addre youl orde, to 


THE READERS’ 
SERVICE DIVISION 
* 
THE NATION 
New Yerk 


55 Filth Ave. 








Challenge to Gene Tunney 


Dear Sirs 
sentiment 
doubtful 
fase 
point it is interesting to note the ultra- 
Fascist 


pared with the low standing of ) ani 


While there is considerable 
in this country against Hitler, 
that this 1s sentiment 


it 1S 


avainst ism as an institution 


yanish 


respectability of 5 


Republ 
AC DpubpDIICans 


Phe State Department recently re- 
fused a visitor's visa to Alvaro de AIl- 
bornoz, a S| anish Repul lican of center 


political allegiance, yet the pro-Franco 
Salvador Dali 1s { 


coast to coast, another Franco painter, 


! 
surrcalist feted from 


José Maria Sert, has just completed a 
commission for the Rockefellers, and 
the openly pro-Franco musician José 


1 
Iturbi is becoming an American citizen. 


While American citizens who took the 


side of the Loyalists during the recent 
war in Spain are still being attacked 


from all quarters, people who supported 
Franco, Hitler, and Mussolini in Spain, 


and still support them /7 Spain, are con- 


:dered good enough to build morale in 


a presumedly anti-fascist defense pro- 
ram 
The letter 


following was 


week to one of Franco Sup} yrters, the 
ex-pugilist Mr. Gene Tunney, who has 
not t sent an answer: 

In | ( 1S .) Iu of 
Aus 14, 1939, you wr is fol “As 
i f f fact I have not I ¢ if 
tisan of Franco's cause since is victory but 
have worked and subscribed to his cause 
from the inception of the rebellion against 
the godless and inhuman government poy 


larly known as the Loyalist government of 


the Spanish Republic 
Passing over for the moment your histori 
cally inaccurate description of the Spanish 
‘ nment, we reby strongly challenge 
r fitness to a € th I ponsibility ot 
rallying t ther for unity 1 defense the 


OocTucy in view 


vocacy of the fascist cause oft 


st If declared 


France a foe of 


' } 
mocracy, an anti-Scmite, a man Who has said 


We must exile liberalism 

At the time when you felt called upen t 
detend yourself in Father Coughlin’s maga 
zine trom a Char of lukewarmnes toward 


t] Spanish fascist 1 ement General 
I had alr ! ! le clear | the 
1 his anti-det rat id. Iw years 
/ | had told a United Pre Corre 
pondent Spain will follow the str ( 
of ou totalitarian states, such ; Cicr 
ind Italy. She will adopt corporative forms, 
for which the greater part of the formulas 


can be found in our own country, and wall 


exterminate the liberal institutions which 


isoned the people 


have pe 


spondent of the Lespziger lla 


said in July 


lo a corr 


That 


© 4 
» 4 


trierte Zeitung, he 








Wihic t Ay 
wal rd 
ays, a Mod 
for our 
Today Fr 


hnreaten¢ 


own 


figure in Hitler's New Order 
support him ? 
Before you can honestly continu 
f-appoin eader of American y 
owe to the democratic-minded people 
r itry a c slete disavowal of y« 
| of the fascist Franco 1a cle 
it of disbelief in all forms of f 
luding the clerical, corpor stat 
KENNETH LESI 
Editor, Protestant D 


iberation 


struggie, 


in nation has achie 


1 
which Wwe 


resurgence 


Oo has built 


1 to build in 1 


1 


constitute 


New York, September 16 
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PAULO 


sentative on the Committee of Int 


tual Cooperation of the League of 


tions, 


IGNAC 


1 
thre 


; ; 
slovak Parliament 


, ’ 
througn 


DUARTE, 


France, 
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Nor Wa 


exiled 


SCHULTZ, former 
he Hungarian minority in the C 


fled from the 


Br 


journalist, was formerly Brazil's 


lea 


y, and 


R 


and finally arrived in the United S 


WILL CHASAN has contributed t 


\? 49 
a ceddl 


GEORGE BARKER is 
now living in this country. A 


"Selected 


his 


published. 
I 


HERBERT 


this country, is lecturing at the Flet 
School of Law and Diplomacy at 
ford, Massac 


2 a number of 


pe litical trend 


». 


Poems 


ROSINSKI, 


torian and philosopher now livat 


1usetts, 


an Er 


\ 


will 


vol I] 


}, 
OTK 


' 


Germ 


articies On ¢ 


if 


ROLFE HUMPHRIES, poet and 


has 


Lorca’s poems. 


PAUL M. SWEEZY 1s an instr 
Harvard University 


economics 


PAUL ROSENFELD, well-know: 


of art and 


editors of “The American Carava 
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